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THE OXONIANS. 



CHAPTER L 



8A^TISrACTI0N. 



Choo«e tbee a second then ; 
This Count and I mean to leave honour here. 

1 have a sa ! sa ! shall prick holes in your doublet. 
And 4rk your «faatdn^ my ^tNfttaufry; ^ 

Shirley. 



^ Th«.e are a number of persons in the world 

wImh by following a certwi line of life for a num- 
ber of jears, conceal many traits of their real 
cbaracterj not only from others, but from them- 
p^ selves ; and who would die in ignorance of the 
f existence of certain pasidons in their bosoms, 

I unless some extraordinary circumstance should 

call them into action. 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE OXONIANS. 

It was thus with Mr. Regulus Tressel. Edu- 
cated by a careful father in his own sordid pro- 
pensities, half a century of his life had been passed 
in the pursuit of riches. His whole soul was 
wrapped up in the amassing of rupees ; his whole 
stock of literature lay in his ledger; and India 
bonds, and three per cent consols were the idols 
of his existence. At length, however, some of 
his consignees and correspondents failing in 
their accustomed punctuality, and his father 
being dead; the survivor thought it right to quit 
India for England, for the arrangement of his 
affairs, and for the benefit of his liver. 

Arrived in Londbn, where he had no rela- 
tions; and afraid of going to Scotland, where 
his fortune would have inundated him with a 
whole regiment of them ; he had, at first, but 
little society beyond those of his old oriental 
cronies, whom he met occasionally at the club. 
One of these, who valued money for its real use, 
that of enjoyment, invited him to his splendid 
mansion; and from the moment that Tressel 
saw the table of his quondam Calcutta associate 
surrounded by peers and peeresses, and his 
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^Irawing-room filled with the first people in the 
country, the ambition which had slumbered so 
long, suddenly awoke. The vanities of life, hi- 
therto looked upon by him with sovereign con- 
tempt, suddenly derived a value in his eyes, 
\^hich determined him at once upon their en- 
joyment. 

What is there that wealth will not procure ? 
The fable of Midas is but a true type of the 
world ; or, rather, it is no fable. Tressel's for- 
tune soon procured him a splendid mansion and 
establishment; and when have these ever been in 
existence without guests to enjoy them ; aye, and 
\ery often, much more than the proprietor him- 
self. All that Tressel could do, he was still, 
however, considered by every body as a mere 
twaddler. People ate his dinners, drank his 
burgundy and champagne, and called him twad- 
dler. People borrowed his box at the opera, 
and his money ; and enjoyed the one, and spent 
the other; and called him twaddler. His en- 
tertainments were crowded to excess by a mob, 
in which might be numbered the very first peo- 
ple in the land, and they all called him twaddler. 

B 2 



4 THE OXONIANS. 

He mamed Lady Olivia Orville, and thus en- 
grafted himself on a noble stodc, but every body 
still called him twaddler. This marriage, how- 
ever, raised, or rather awakened, anaAer pas- 
sion that had hitherto dept in Tressel^ breast; 
and this was jealousy. His wife's beauty was 
the bane of his comfort, the blight of his happi 
ness ; and the power it gave her added to the 
bitterness of his lot.* Her having become its 
mistress had rendered his house more attractive, 
but in the midst of the profusion and lux«y 
which his fortune furnished, he felt himsdf to 
be a nonentity. As this jealou^)^ would some- 
times exhibit itself in i^ite of all his efforts to 
the contrary, it frequentfy formed a source of 
amusement to his younger guests, who thought 
it a great shame that such an old twaddler 
should have such a young and beautiful wife, 
and considered it a good jest to flirt with her, 
and make him jealcHis over his own champagne. 
Tressel brooded over all these things in silence 
and in misery; but he had sense enough to see 
that he had no remedy to prevent them, without 
an 6clat which he felt he had not sufficient 
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xierve to bear. Tbey therefore only created an 
additional quantity of bile, and caused his com- 
plexion daily to approximate in colour to his 
own guineas* 

At length the particular attentions of Wood- 
ville concentrated that feeling of hatred which 
Tressel was beginning to experience against all 
mankind, and directed it entirely to one object. 
WoodviHe had adopted the ideas of the world, 
•ad called Tressel a twaddler ; and, treating him 
as such, seldom cared to regulate his excessive 
attentions to Lady Olivia, even in the presence 
of her husband. He considered him like a sta- 
tue of his own gold, as msensible and as rich; and 
as incapable of appreciating beauty, as of feel- 
ii^ jealousy. In short, Woodville held Tressel 
ia such perfect contempt, tl>at he scarcely ever 
gave him, or his feelings, a thought, but pursued 
his course with Lady Olivia as though there had 
been no such person as her husband in exist- 
ence. 

In the hackney-coach, <m the eventful night 
that terminated poor Lady Olivia's guilt and 
her existence together, Tressel did occur to his 
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mind, it is true ; but then only as Tressel versus 
Woodviile, in an action for damages. 

The moment Tressel saw his wife was really 
dead, a new character of mind seemed to come 
over him. All the bitterness of his feeling 
against her melted away, and he looked with 
pity on the beautiful creature thus cut off in the 
midst of health and loveliness. But this tender- 
ness of feeling did not extend beyond the me- 
mory of his wife; and the bitterness which was 
no longer expended upon her, added to that 
which had been inspired by others. 

Tressel had heard sufficient of the adventures 
of the evening to guess the origin of the evil, 
and while he hung over the corpse of his wife, 
the new passion of revenge sprung up in his bo- 
som, and he inwardly breathed a vow of ven- 
geance against Woodville. 

Lady Orville, even with such a scene before 
her, thought more of her schemes, and the world 
and appearances, than of the dreadful realities 
which one would have imagined sufficiently ap- 
palling to have awakened her out of her artifi- 
cial existence. Such, however, was not the 
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case ; the moment that Tressel could bestow at- 
tention to her, she proposed giving such instruc- 
tions to the servants, and taking such steps, as 
would prevent the truth from getting abroad. 

Tressel turned his eyes from the corpse of his 
wife to her mother, as though he were listening 
lo her proposition ; then ringing the bell, he or- 
dered the carriage to take the Countess of Or- 
ville to Cavendish-square. 

Lady Orville could scarcely believe that she 
had heard aright; but seeing the determined 
air of Tresstel, in an expostulating voice she 
began : 

^* But Mr. Tressel, you surely would—" 

"X would be alone. Madam.'' 

" But my daughter — '* 

" Is my wife.*' 

" But the world — " 

« Shall judge for itself." 

" But appearances — ** 

" Shall for once speak the truth." 

At this moment the carriage was announced, 
and Tressel, presenting Lady Orville her cloak, 
conducted her to the door in silence. There 



was som^hing in lus maimer wUch precluded 
fiurther expostoIatioD, and awed even tbe bold 
i^irit of the CountesB. 

The closed sliutters proclaimed the fiM of Ae 
uafortonalie Lady CHivia; and the account of 
her elopement had been known to so many pei^ 
sonsy that the feal circumstances of her death 
were soon whispered, gatherlBg, as usual, exag* 
geradon in the progress of the report The 
newspapers were not silent upon the subject, 
although there waa nothing in the evidence be- 
fore the coroner, upon whose inquiries a house 
in Portland-place had produced its usual eflfect 
of silencuig many questtona diatt would have 
been agitated had the dcxnicile of the deceased 
l>een situated in a humbler part cf the metro- 
polis. 

Insinuations and initials did tfieir \isual work 
upon such occasions; and the good-natured 
world readily filled up the hiatuses which the 
fears of the editors had only occupied by as- 
terisks. 

Tressd appeared insenable, or was ignorant 
of all this, as well as of the kind attentioiis of 
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the dear five hundred friends who sent their 
cards of condolence in the hope of again profit*- 
ing by his entertainments. 

The inmates of Orville House, of oourse, pose* 
pared for all the usual exhibition of sorrow in 
cxr^ieS) &c. and for the paraphernalia of a splen- 
did funeral; and conld scarcely believe their 
«aesse^ger when he said, on tlie second morning 
of bis inqniriesi^ that Lady Olivia had been bu- 
ried during the night. 

Tressel had directed the jury to be summoned 
immediately, and the moment their verdict was 
reoordedy had ordered an undertaker to prepare 
every thing for a plain fiinerd that very night; 
£very thing was accomplished as he had de- 
aired it ; and Lady Otivia was borne to her long 
home in a plain undecorated hearse, and fol-^ 
lowed by one mourning coach, containing Tres- 
sel and an old Indian intimate, who had only 
just aarrived in England^ as the chief and only 
moamenu The Orville family was soandaUted 
el this proceeding, and the world only. gave an 
additional sneer <when they hetfed $iik dtory. 

On the morning immediately Subsequent to 

b5 
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this melancholy ceremony, a card was brought 
to Woodville in his library, where he was sip- 
ping his chocolate, not yet quite easy as to the 
result of his adventure with Lady Olivia, though 
hugging himself into fancied security from the 
verdict of the coroner's jury, of which he had 
taken care to inform himself. 

" * Lieutenant Colonel Champion ! ' I know 
no such person, Warner,'* said Woodville, 
reading the card. 

*' He wishes to see you very particularly, and 
would take no denial, Sir." 

" Who the devil can he be ?** mused Wood- 
ville ; " well, show him up.** 

Accordingly, a short, square-built, thick-set, 
attrabilarious looking person, about fifty, was 
introduced. He was buttoned up tightly to the 
throat, in a blue surtout, over which was a stiff 
black stock, unrelieved by any shirt collar above 
it. His face was a kind of yellowish white, and 
with his short thick figure and yellow bald head, 
he looked rather like that species of the mush- 
room called a champion, than a champion of 
any other sort. The efiect of a naturally very 
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disagreeable countenance was by no means im* 
proved by a deep scar over the left eye, an opera- 
tion which seemed to have been performed by a 
sabre ; while a deep indent in the right cheek, 
looking very like the traces of a bullet, had not 
quite the effect of a dimple. 

Such a countenance and complexion would at 
all times have produced sensations of disgust in 
the elegant and delicate Woodville ; but this 
morning the effect of this gentleman's appearance 
upon his nerves almost amounted to shuddering. 

" Mr. Woodville, I presume.'* 

Woodville bowed an affirmative. 

** I come,'^ continued the Colonel, ^^Irom my 
friend Mr. Tressel — ** 

Woodville's heart quailed at the name ; but 
he bowed again — 

^^ He requires at your hands a satisfaction for 
a deep injury done to his feelings, and his ho- 
nour ; and I shall be obliged by your naming 
the gentleman who will, on your part, arrange 
the preliminaries of the meeting." 

This was plunging in medias res ; and Wood- 
ville was taken entirely by surprise; for in none 
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of bis aoticipatioiis had ever been munbered 
thi^ of '^ the twaddler's'' calling him out. 

*^ But^ Sir^-wfaat motives-^ wbat pretence?" 

^^ Mr* 'TresBel's motives are known to you fiill 
well, Mr. Woodrille. I am not here to analyse 
them. All our business consists in your giving 
me the address of your firiend, with whom I shall 
immediately eommunieate, so that no time may 
be lost;*' said the imperturbable ColoneL 

^ But, l^r--«*CoIonel Champion — ^you take 
me by surprise-^I must hare time to consider—*" 
hesitatingly, said WoodviUe, while the quailing 
of his heart blanched his countenance. 

** The time for consideration is passed, Mr. 
WoodviUe. But it is not my wish to hurry any 
gentleman ; I wiU wait at the *«-^ club for 
two hours, and be at the service of any friend 
who may call there on your part*" 

« Very well. Sir," said WoodviUe. 

<' Grood morning. Sir," said the laconic Colo^ 
nel Champion ; and quitted the library, leaving 
WoodviUe any thing but satisfied with his visit 
and its purport* 

Ajt any other* time ; and bad it been sent to 
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Mij odieor person^ WoodviUe ^wki ba^ been 
incfined to laugh st tlie idea of a challenge sent 
by the twaddler Tressel ; bul; therie was some- 
thing about the saturnine visage of the Calcutta 
Colonel, and a determination in the laconie 
communication, that quite deprived him of any 
inclination to merriment. 

His conscteiice, tooy for conscieiMse gvnierally 
makes itself heard in moments of dianger and 
punishment, let it slumber ever so:sdundIy at 
other times, did not leave his mind quite so free 
as it might have been in. the. same situation ua^ 
d^ other drcvar^tBaces^ 

It is not etiquette either in the present day 
to go out about such matters; Westminster 
Hall is the arena in which they are generally 
settled at the exp^i^ie of the purse rather than 
the person. Laify Olivia's deedi had^ however, 
he recollected; precluded Tressel^from this mode 
of tfrmngemexit ; but dien his divorce bad been 
l^ that circumstance quite as effectual, and not 
so protracted as it would have been t^ a fiat of 
the House of Lords ; and what could any man 
wish for moDe. Sxah were the thoughts that 
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actually hurried through Woodville's mind at 
this moment ; and let those who doubt the pos- 
sibility of this, only have to deal with a person 
thoroughly and essentially selfish; and he will 
find this but a too perfect picture of his nature. 
Woodville, however, felt the necessity for ac- 
tion, and hastily therefore finishing his toilet, 
not precisely with the same recherche care as 
at other times, he started in search of a friend 
in the Guards, who, as being rather notorious as a 
fighting man, and at the same time a great peace- 
maker, he inwardly hoped might have the efiect 
of intimidating, or of effecting an arrangement 
with, Tressel. For Woodville's ideas of the 
twaddleism of Tressel were so confirmed, that he 
could not bring himself to think that this message 
was any thing else than the first ebullition of 
anger, acted upon, perhaps, at the instigation 
of his bilious friend, the Colonel. 

Woodville told his story, and the young 
Guard'sman literally roared at the idea of old 
Tressel sending a challenge, and to Wood- 
ville's great comfort, quite ridiculed the idea of 
its arriving at a hostile termination. 

" Egad," said his friend, " I should like to 
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see the twaddler at ten paces. But depend 
upon it he won't fight; *tis only to make a 
show. Besides it would be proclaiming his own 
disgrace, or at least his suspicion of it." 

" So one would think, replied Woodville ; " 
but somehow there was a leer about that d — d 
yellow countenance of this squat Colonel that 
seemed very determined on the subject" 

" Well, well, nous verrons, but I shall not 
let you fight. It is quite ridiculous in these 
days to fight about a wife — ^the thing is pass^e. 
Why, the fellow must have been educated in 
Otaheite ! " said the Guard'sman, giving the 
last tie to his cravat, and hurrying his toilet 
that he might not keep the Colonel waiting." 

Stationary as a sentry, Colonel Champion 
sat in the coffee-room of the club-house, with his 
eyes fixed on the door; expecting to be ad- 
dressed by every person who entered it The 
Guard 'sman knew him in a moment from Wood- 
ville's description, and advancing to him, they 
immediately retired to a private room. 

"This is rather an unpleasant affair," said 
the young Guard'sman, opening the business as 
he would any common affair of the same sort 
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if 



Very." 

^^ And may, I should tliink, be adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parties." 

« Easily.'* 

^^ I am glad to hear you say so» and shall be 
glad to have your ideas on the subject, that I 
may communicate them to my friend." 

"Time — seven o'clock to-morrow morning; 
distance — ten paces ; place — ^where you please," 
sadd the laconic CoioneL" 

The Guard'sman was evidently startled at 
'^ Ideas" so very different to those he lad ex* 
pected. 

*^ But, Colonel, is not this an ai&ir that may 
expose your friend to the ammadvarsions of the 
world ? " 

*^ That is his affair, not yours." 

" And will it not tend to give the appearance 
of confirmation to what are now only surmises 
founded in falsehood; and thus tend to injure 
the &ir fame of the deceased**' 

^^That &ir fame should never have been 
blighted by your fHend during her life; his 
consideration of it comes too late now. Sir; " 
replied the Colonel. 



^^Bufy Cobaely is there no alteraative ? " 

^Noae!" 

The Gnard^sottii mused ; he felt it to be a 
very awkward affair for Woodville, and doubted 
uader tjbe circumatances whetba: he might not 
be jjtistified in refusing the meeting; under this 
impression he said ; 

'^ But» Colonel, there seems no direct accusa- 
tion against my friend — " The Colonel fixed 
his small black eye upon the fair and opei^ 
countenance of the Guard'sman with a scrutiny 
that almost abashed him. 

<^WeIl». ISr/' said the Colonel, perceivii^ 
thai the Guard'sman stopped — 

^^And undar the circumstances, I scarcely 
think that Mr* Woodville would be justified in 
giving Mr. Treaael the meeting he requires/^ 

^^ Justified ? " repeated Colonel Champicm^ in 
rather a contemptuously interrogative tone." 

^^Yes^ Sur, these are circumstances under 
whidt few gentlemen fight now*" 

''Don't they? then you mean to refuse ? " 

" Not preciseljF — but if I did ? '' 

^' Then I shall post Mr. Woodville aa a scoun- 
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drel and a coward upon the walls of every club- 
house in town/' coolly replied the Colonel, while 
he gave his large yellow nose a huge pinch of 
rappee. 

Woodville's friend now saw no alternative, the 
preliminaries of the next morning were there-^ 
fore speedily arranged in writing, that no mistake 
might occur, and the Guard'sman went to his 
rendezvous with Woodville, who was evidently 
chagrined at the necessity there appeared for the 
meeting. 

The Guard'sman cursed the laconic pertina- 
city of the yellow Colonel, and still laughed at 
the idea of Tressel the twaddler, who had never 
pulled a trigger in his life, fighting a duel. 

Woodville himself began to consider the af- 
fair in the same light, and in the habitual con^* 
tempt he had imbibed for Tressel, could not 
bring himself to indulge in any serious fear of 
the result. Only remarking, therefore, that 
seven o'clock was an exceedingly gothic hour to 
rise at; he spent the day as usual, indulged 
perhaps in an additional bumper of Burgundy 
after dinner, and met hb friend to sup and 
sleep at the Clarendon. 
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Punctual as Woodville and his friend were 
in the morning, Tressel and the Colonel were 
on the ground before them. 

The contrast between the parties was remark- 
able. 

Woodville and the Guard'sman were both 
fine young men, dressed in all the elegance of 
fashion, and both of them buoyant with a suc- 
cessful career of pleasure. Tressel and the 
Colonel, on the contrary, were both old men, 
with tawny cream-coloured visages, limbs which 
had long since lost all the elasticity of youth, 
and countenances expressive of nothing but the 
overcharged bile created by their long residence 
in India. Woodville's contempt and indiffer- 
ence increased as he saw the attenuated and 
almost decrepid frame of his antagonist. Scarcely 
a word passed between the seconds ; the Colo- 
nel was all for action, and both he and the 
Guard'sman being adepts in the metier, every 
thing was speedily arranged. The Guard'sman, 
as the challenged party, having the choice of the 
ground, his scientific eye soon discovered ithe 
safest spot the scene of action presented; and 
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throwing his glove down where the i^ndulations 
of the field formed a hoUow, he deiugnated that 
as the spot he chose for Woodville, leaving the 
Colonel to measure the ten paces in any direc- 
tion he might deem proper. 

The Colonel performed thb operation with- 
out looking or caring about the position in 
which he placed his friend, aud casting his glove 
down at the end of the ten paces» retired with 
the Guard'sman to load the pistol& 

This operation performed, the surgeon who 
had accompanied Wooodville retired into an 
adjoining field, and the sec(»ids led the parties 
to the ground. 

There was an ungainly awkwaxdness about 
Tressel in taking up his position that could not 
escape the Guardsman's observation; whose eye» 
like that of a man experienced in these affairs, was 
very properly directed to his friend's, antagonist. 

As he put the pistol into Woodville's hand 
he could not help saying, ^^Did you ever see 
such a twaddler ? " 

Woodville smiled, and tiding the pistol with 
nonchalance, the Guard'sman moved ofi^ on one 
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side and the Colond on tbe otfaen Until diis 
moment the eyes of the adversaries bad never 
met, and Woodville was half startled at the stem 
cacpremon with which dioseof Tressel appeared 
lo be fixed upon him ; im expression whicH) in 
bis imagination seemed to lessen ike distance 
between them to- half the actual space. 

Befisre he recovered- n^rve, ^e handkerchief 
dropped, and both pistols were almost instanta- 
neously discharged; that of Woodville, long 
before it reached its level, and without any con- 
sideration of his previous determination to fire 
in the air ; that of Tressel, with a truer and 
deadlier aim, since his bullet penetrated that 
heart which had never been penetrated before. 

On receiving the shot, Woddville sprang a 
few inches from the ground, and fell dead upon 
the spot. The Guard'sman hallooed for the 
surgeon, and rushed to his assistance. Tressel 
advanced coolly to the body of his antagonist, 
and contemplated the contortions of the still 
handsome features, which were gradually sub- 
siding into the placidity of death, with a de- 
moniac smile of satisfaction, while his yellow 
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friend leered his approbation of the excellence 
of the shot. 

Tressel muttered something in an exulting 
tone of voice, in which ^^ Twaddler " was the 
only word which could be distinguished, and, 
quitting the ground, entered his travelling 
carriage which was waiting for him in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in a few hours had quitted Eng- 
land for ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On eaglo'f wii^ immortal ScandAl flies. 

Pope. 

Hatb your affection no deeper root. 
That 'tis rent up already ? I bad thought 
It would have stood a winter ; but I see 
A summer's storm hath Icilled it. 

Shirlby. 



What would the world do— and the idle 
and fashionable world in particular — for subjects 
of conversation, were it not for the commission, 
or at least the suspicion, of those peccadilloes 
which are the perpetual consequences of the 
frailty of poor human nature ? Where would 
be the pleasures of the morning paper ; where 
the zest of dinner-table colloquy ; where the pi- 
quancy of the evening converzatione ; but for 
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the never failing, never ending, always pleasing, 
tale of scandal ? And how many, who now pass 
for very pleasant, if not clever, people, would 
be condemned tosilence^and stupidity, were it not 
for the hundred little inuendoes which vilify the 
fame, and the hundred sly insinuations which 
blacken the characters, of their friends and 
neighbours* 

One would imagine that it ought to be a part 
of the free-masonry of women to conceal the 
frailties of their flex, lest the faults of a few should 
engender a distrust of the whole. On the con- 
trary, howeiver, it seems to be their pleasure and 
iheir pride to propagate every story, whether 
true or false, that scratches out a name from the 
list of virtuous females; and excludes a frail sis- 
ter from the pale of the immac«il«te6. Wild- 
lire does not spread faster, or cteate a greater 
destruction, than a tale of scandal in the mouth 
of a female. Hints are transformed to facts; 
rumours magnified into certainties ; an inuendo 
increased to a catastrophe : and thus, according 
to the old simile, and old similes are always the 
best, like the rolling snow4>aIl, a tale is bowled 
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from one to the other, gathering, and increasing 
by the dirt it accumulates in its progress. 

Lady Olivia had too long, and too openly, 
pursued her career of flirtation with Woodville 
to escape censure; and there were too many 
privy to her mysterious absence, return, and 
death, for those circumstances not to be gene- 
rally known. For who keeps such secrets as 
these? It would be too much for human nature 
to be in possession of such a piece of intelligence 
as the dereliction of a fellow creature, and not 
impart it ; at least, under that seal of secrecy, 
which is broken by every body. Had this not 
been the case, the speed and secrecy with which- 
her remains were consigned to the tomb, with 
the subsequent duel, would have revealed what 
they now only confirmed. 

Lady Olivia's delinquency became, therefore, 
the subject of the nine days scandalous disquisi- 
tion usually bestowed on such affairs ; nor did 
her death at all abate the severity and malice 
with which her conduct to poor Mr. Tressel was 
reprobated. As to Woodville, heartless him- 
self, he had in general inspired but heartless at- 
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tachments in others ; and he died unr^pretted 
and unwept, excepting by that wife whom he 
had n^lectedy and in whose bos(»n his sudden 
and premature death had recalled those early 
feelings which his subsequent conduct had stiiieds 
but not eradicated* 

Lady. OrvUle saw at once the impossibility of 
preserving the diaracter of her deceased daughter 
from detraction, and felt that her best chance of 
escaping herself from the contagious effects of 
the scandal, which must necessarily be the re- 
sult, would be to secede for a time from society, 
as though overcome by the shock of such a dis- 
astrous occurrence. This, too^ she could the 
easier do, as it was close upon the end of the 
season ; and she knew the world well enough to 
be pretty secure that the effects of these circum- 
stances would be past before she should take the 
fashionable field in the ensuing spring. 

All this was so well ordered, and so admirably 
managed, that every body pitied poor Lady Or- 
vUle; and, although Lady Sophia pouted and 
resbted, at thus being compelled to curtail her 
own pleasures through the delinquency of her 
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Sister, she y^t saw that not to do so might essen- 
tially hurt her in the opinion of the world, and 
be highly detrimental to that establisbmcnt about 
which she was now become quite as solicitous as 
her mother. 

This secession from society, likewise? rather 
accorded with Lady Orville's mortification at 
seeing so many of her schemes overturned Jby 
the very persons for whose benefit they had been 
projected. 

Lord Orville had, by his example, helped Hart- 
ley to a mistress, in whose charms Lady Sophia 
had been entirely forgotten; Lady Sophia, too, by 
her conduct, had likewise lost all the little influ- 
ence she had ever possessed over him. In his cri- 
minal pursuit of Mrs. Langley, Lord Orville 
had, also^ not only unm^ked his real character, 
so as to risk the loss of Emily ; but had actually 
been the means of the discovery of that very 
niece whom .Lady Orville dreaded as the only 
impediment to her.schenies upon the fortune of 
the old Admiral. All this was mortifying iju 
the extreme, and requiri^d more temper than the 
fiery Countess possessed to endure with, patience^. 

c 2 
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Nor could she conceal from herself that her own 
plot against the happiness of Woodv ille had been 
the source from whence had sprung those mis- 
fortunes which had led to the melancholy fate 
of Lady Olivia. 

The only thing that she could reckon a for- 
tunate occurrence was Woodville's death ; for 
it was in this light that event appeared to the 
Countess, since with Woodville was buried at 
least one of her secrets. 

With such a concurrence of circumstances 
against her, Lady Orville saw that the game 
was up for the season. She, theirefore, made 
a virtue of necessity, and determined at once 
to put off her projected entertainments, to 
break up her town establishment, to cloise 
Orville House, and to play the unhappy mo- 
ther till the next winter j when she knew that 
a few judicious parties, and some new at- 
traction, would soon bury all that had passed 
in that oblivion in which the recollection of 
virtue and vice is indiscriminately lost in the 
lapse of time. Still, however, unwilling en- 
tirely to give up her schemes upon the Hartley 
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family, and knowing that there would be no 
want of kind friends to give the worst version of 
all that had occurred to the family at the Grove, 
she thought it the most prudent plan to be the 
first communicator of the intelligence herself. 
She accordingly wrote such a letter to Lady 
Emily, as a virtuous and indignant, though for- 
giving, mother would dictate upon such a sub^ 
ject; lamented that such circumstances should 
have occurred during the visit of her young 
friend Emily; and finished by regretting that 
her fate denied her the power of imitating Lady 
Emily in her life of retirement. 

Before, however, this letter arrived, both 
Lady Emily's and Hartley's parental fears had 
been excited, not only by the hints which they 
received fi'bm various correspondents, but also 
by the changed style of Emily's own letters, and 
by the very little communication that their son 
kept up with the Grove. Forrester's manner, too, 
since his return, had been far from satisfactory ; 
and his total silence, unless very closely ques- 
tioned, on the subject of either Emily or her 
brother, had tended greatly to augment Lady 
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Emily's anxiety ; and this, together with the in- 
teUigenoe of Lady Olivia's fnulty and £Eite, 
whieh some goodntiatured fiiend had taken care to 
communicate by the first post, and had thus fore- 
stalled Lady OnriUe, had determined Lady 
Emily and Hartley to go immediately to town ; 
both mentally blaming themselves for having re- 
signed so sacred a charge as that of a daughter, 
even for a season, to any other bands than their 
own. Mr. Hartley, too, had received a private 
letter from Lady Orville, in which that lady 
hoped to forward her schemes by detailing her 
suspicions of young Hartley's liaison with one, 
whom she designated as " some worthless being." 
The history of his intrigue with Caroline Dor- 
mer slie had heard from Lord Orville; and, 
attributing the little influence of Lady Sojrfiia's 
charms to the ascendancy of this passion, she 
thought she might break it oflP, and make 
character at the same lime, by putting Mr. 
Hartley on his guard. 

In the mean time, the Admiral had escaped 
LordOrville's bantering by the catastrophe which 
had happened in his family, and of which even 
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that lighlrminded person had thonght so seri- 
ously, that he rejoiced that Tr^ssel had taken 
the trouble off his handsdf calling Woodville to 
account ; which^ he said, he should have thought 
It necessary to have done himself, had* her hus- 
band not taken that course. 

The fate of Lady Olivia had likewise abated 
a great portion of the wrath of the good-matured 
Admiral ; and totally prevented the execution of 
thit plan of surprise which he had projected, 
and by wluch he proposed to expose Lord Or- 
vllle in his hypocrisy. 

He was satisfied with presenting Mrs. Lang- 
ley to the Countess as his niece, and the wife of 
one of her friends ; and by this act, and the 
active measures he instantly adopted to establish 
them, sufficiently proclaimed his intentions with 
regard to their future welfare. 

The Countess, in despite of the vexation of 
her heturt, received Mrs. Langley with apparent 
kindness ; lamented that recent events should 
preclude her receiving her at Orville House as 
an inmate, and congratulated Langl^ on the 
revival of his fortunes; while, in secret, she bit- 
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terly reproached her son with the imprudence 
which had led to such a discovery. 

Orville himself, with all his effrontery, was 
overcome with confusion by such an unexpected 
result ; while Emily shuddered at the precipice 
upon which she had stood; and, the delusion once 
removed, she was astonished, as well as ashamed, 
at the weakness by which she had been misled, 
and the ease with which she had been deceived. 
.' The moment the first discovery of Orville^s 
falsehood was made, mask after mask dropped 
off*; all the actions of the Orville family stood 
before her mental perception in their true light, 
and she hailed the arrival of her mother as that 
of her guardian angel ; and, throwing herself in 
her arms, burst into tears, and entreated never 
again to quit her protecting superintendance. 
As to Forrester, she did not dare ask after him. 
Lady Emily saw in her daughter's agitation 
that some great revolution had taken place in 
her feelings, but kindly forbearing any inquiries, 
only soothed her, and could only hope that her 
protecting influence had not been withdrawn 
long enough to produce any lasting evil. 
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With Lady Orville, in the present melan- 
choly situation of the family, the kindness of 
Lady Emily's nature rendered it impossible for 
her to find any fault ; she did all in her power 
to comfort a mother under such trying circum- 
stances; and, withdrawing her daughter from 
her protection, imagined her much more to be 
pitied than blamed ; so artfully had the Coun- 
tess woven her own story of all the events which 
had taken place, and so successfully had she ex- 
erted all those blandishments of which she was 
such a perfect mistress. 

By these means. Lady Orville imagined she 
still held a thread that would yet in time tend at 
any rate to the union of Hartley and Lady Sophia; 
although theexpos6 of Lord Orville's affair with 
Mrs. Langley, had, she perceived, for ever pre- 
cluded all hope of his marriage with Emily. 

9 

Although the anxiety of Mr. and Lady Emily 
Hartley was in a great measure allayed by again 
having their daughter under their own protec- 
tion ; that which they experienced for their son 
bad considerably increased by finding him the 
victim of a nervous fever, accompanied by deli- 
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rium and other alarming symptoms. Nor was 
this anxiety at all relieved by the informatioD 
derired from his medical attendants, that it ivai 
nx>re a disease of the mind than the body. He 
had been what his servant called << ailing for 
some time/' and from the best tempered and 
easiest master in the world, had latterly become 
irritable and captious. Beyond this the faithful 
attendant disclosed nothing; for, although he 
was perfectly aware of what he caDed his mas- 
ter's "loveafiair," he naturally enough con- 
cluded that could be nothing to the old gentle- 
man, or to Lady Emily. 

The fact was, that Hartley could not be an 
unfeeling seducer. That which Qrville and 
his companions would have triumphed in, a2id 
laughed at, preyed upon his heart with ceaseless 
remorse. The very beauty which had been his 
apology, became now his reproach, and the 
more he saw of the innocence and raetitude of 
Caroline's mind, the more bitter became his pain 
at the thought that for him alone had she sinned. 
In spite, too, of her assumed q)irits, and her at- 
tempt! to amuse him by her music and conver- 
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sation, he oould perceive the increasing paleness 
and thinness of her cheek. He conld discover 
the traces of tears in her eyes, and all those 
symptoms of secret unhappiness, every one rf 
which was a bitter though silent reproach to 
himself. He saw that the happiness of her 
youth was blighted in the bud ; and that the 
very pleasures which she derived in his society, 
(the only {Measure lefe to her in life,) was embit- 
tered by her remorse. And she bore all this so 
meekly, so resignedly, that it had more effect 
upon his heart than if she had given way to open 
tears and reproaches. 

Then, too, the recollection of her father ; of 
his confidence in, and kindness to him; and the 
old attachment that had existed between Mr. 
Dormer and his own father ; all added bitterness 
to his feelings. 

Hiete was but one way that he could remedy 
the evil done to Caroline, and that was by mar- 
rying her : and to this, in spite of his arguments, 
he felt a repugnance for whidi he himself could 
scarcely account. Her beauty he acknowledged ; 
he was satisfied with the rectitude of her mind 
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and principles, in spite of her weakness with re- 
gard to himself; her accomplishments and edu- 
cation were really such as would never have dis- 
graced any situation ; he knew that although no 
express verbal promise of marriage had ever 
been given, yet he was aware that every action, 
and every conversation, had tended to impress 
her mind with the conviction that it was his in- 
tention to marry her, and he was sensible that 
this was due to her as an act of justice. 
. Yet how could he introduce her to his family 
as his wife, who had been his mistress; how 
could he himself endure this reflection? So 
unjust is man under circumstances of this na 
ture, that he permits his own act to influence 
his decisions against his victim ; and is the first 
to preclude, by his o^vn sentiments, the only 
path by which a virtuous woman may again en- 
ter society, without reflecting that it has been 
himself alone that has rendered her thus unfit 
to bear the tide of his wife. 

Independently, however, of all this. Hartley 
began to find that his own afiection was not 
of such a lasting nature as he had imagined it 
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to be ; it had never been founded upon that ba- 
sis which is the only security for the continuance 
of an attachment Caroline had been the first 
woman for whom he had ever experienced any 
thing resembling love, and he was too young to 
perceive that he was more attracted by her 
beauty than by those mental qualities which he 
was delighted to acknowledge, and which he was 
willing to believe had more to do with his at- 
tachment than they really had. Deceived him- 
self by his passion, he had the more easily de- 
ceived Caroline into a belief of the permanency 
of his feelings ; but had he ever reflected upon 
the ease with which a few months of dissi- 
pation had driveix her from his memory, he 
would have been sensible that this was not one 
of those passions that give a colour to a man's 
existence* 

Caroline herself could scarcely have been 
more unhappy at this discovery of the true state 
of his feelings, had she known it, than Hartley 
himself. It made his seduction of her appear 
a thousand times more heartless in his eyes, 
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than it had ever dcme before ; and robbed her, 
of that for which she had sacrificed so mndi. 

Every interview, however, convinced him of 
the troth of his surmises, as well as carried 
firmer conviction of the real excellence of her 
he had thus wantonly sacrificed to a delunve 
and temporary passion; while every day and 
hour also convinced him of the sincerity of her 
love for him. 

The chance she had too of soon becoming a 
mother, did not allay his anxieties either for her 
or for himself* 

AH these circumstances preyed upon the 
mind o( Hartley, and rendered him careless and 
unmipdful of every thing else. His former asfio<* 
ciates were deserted; he went to no piurties; he 
passed his whole time either in bitter reflections 
in the solitude of his chamber ; in attempts to 
shake off their effect by violent exercise ; or in 
the society of Cai*oline, the pleasure ol which 
was embittered by her increasing illness, and his 
ov^i remorse. 

It was these contending emotions that had so 
preyed upon Hartley's mind, that they at length 
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aiFected his constitution, and produced the fever 
to the influence of which he had at length been 
compelled to succumb on the very day that Mr. 
Hartley and Lady Emily arrived in town. 

I was going to close this chapter; but I per- 
ceive the sneer which plays upon the faces of 
my readers at all this fuss about the seduction of 
a milliner; but let it be remembered that Hart- 
ley was not yet used to the world ; that this was 
his first season in town ; and that human nature 
has a little intrinsic excellence at its outset, be- 
fore it becomes corrupted by the heartlessness 
of society, and the contagion of example. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



A MISTRESS. 



I am not to be flattered, Sir, 

Into a sin, to cure my poverty ; 

For meo, whose expectations are like yours, 

Come not with honor to court such af I am, 

(Lost to the world for want of portion,) 

But with some untamed heat of blood. 

The Brothers. 



W£ all know the public penalties attached 
to the title which is placed at the head of this 
chapter. Every body is aware of that exclusion 
from respectable female society which it entails, 
and of that contempt in which all who bear it 
are held by those whose good fortune or good 
principles have preserved them from the same 
kind of obloquy. But few perhaps are aware of 
the bitterness of those feelings, and of those heart 
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burnings which its unfortunate possessor en- 
dures in private ; few know the scalding tears of 
shame, the deep sighs of repentance, that. are 
shed and uttered in secret, or are sensible of 
that shrinking, even from themselves, which 
characterises the hours of their solitude. These 
are far bitterer punishments to a sensitive mind) 
than all the unfeeling taunts of an unpitying 
world. These are penalties which the lapse 
from virtue entails upon the transgression of a 
far severer nature than any of those public ones 
which merely excludes them from society ; since 
these exclude them from the society of their 
own thoughts, or render these thoughts such bit- 
ter accusers that they are happy to ily where- 
ever they can find a relief from them .Oppressed 
by reflections such as these, and musing over 
those days of her innocence and happiness, gone 
never to return, Caroline Dormer sat at the 
casement of one of those pretty little cottages 
with which the outskirts of the metropolis 
abound ; and which, by commanding rather an 
extensive view of the road, gave her the earliest 
sight of Hartley as he either rode or drove to 
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the pleasant and comfortable domicile which he 
had provided for her. 

From the period of that excursion which had 
been so fatal to the future prospects of Caro- 
line, she no longer thought it necessary to make 
Fanny Thompson the perpetual accompaniment 
of her interviews mih her lover. But aldiough 
she had not sufficient resolution to resist the 
influences of her love, and the importunities of 
Hartley, she drooped under the struggle be- 
tween her principles and her passion. Her oc- 
cupation became not only tasteless but disgust- 
ing to her, and she shrank from the glances of 
her companions as though her secret were writ- 
ten on her forehead; and shuddered at their 
merriment as though their jocund laugh was 
raised in derision of herself. 

With these feelings and sentiments it was no 
wonder that she at length yielded to Hartley's 
entreaties, and consented to leave t situation 
become so irksome to her, for the purpose of 
living under his protection ; until some future 
period should be more propitious to their mu- 
tual wishes. Thus ambiguously did Hartley 
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Still picture those future intentions which were 
yet unknown to himself. 

For this purpose Hartley took a little cottage 
in the suburbs, situated in llie midst of a neat 
though small garden, and tastefully fitted it up 
with every thing that he thought could contri- 
bute to her comfort and convenience. Caroline 
valued this only as an instance of his affection ; 
every thing else waa indifferent to her ; while 
her utmost exertions were used to make the 
house as pleasant as possible to Hardey, when 
circumstances permitted him to make it his 
home. He would have had a regular establish* 
ment, and had actually purchased a plain car* 
riage with a pair of greys for her use ; but these 
she peremptorily declined* She would have 
shrunk with horror at thus blazoning her situa- 
tion to the world, and at the appearance of enjoy- 
ing luxuries as the reward of her transgression. 

Her own wants were few, and to these she 
contracted her personal expences; and per- 
suaded Hartley to permit her to confine her 
household to two female servants, who with her 
assistance and taste kept the cottage in a style 
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that never led him to regret the superior splen- 
dour of those establishments which he quitted 
for its enjoyment. Caroline had but one plea- 
sure left her in the world, and this was the society 
of her lover. During his visits, which were now 
daily, since he made the cottage more his home 
than any other place, she struggled to appear 
cheerful, and though Hartley could not but 
perceive the increasing paleness of her cheek, 
and the perceptible decline of her health, she 
never murmured a complaint, but still smiled 
sweetly and affectionately ; still betrayed a heart 
and soul entirely devoted to himself; and still 
exerted herself to entertain him with her music 
and her conversation. 

Sometimes he thought that the perfect soli- 
tude in which she lived must injure her health, 
but no persuasion could induce her to quit her 
retreat; no entreaty induce her to partake 
of any amusement. From the moment she 
had been his she had avoided being seen with 
him in any public place, and had confined her* 
self entirely to her own house. 

Small as it was, she thought the little domain 
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quite wide enough for her shame, which she 
would have shrunk from exhibiting beyond its 
limited precincts. 

But though Caroline thus contrived to ap- 
pear tolerably cheerful in his presence, Hartley 
was little aware of the manner in which her 
time was spent during his absence. He knew not 
of the hours spent in bitter tears, and still bit- 
terer reflections ; the sleepless nights of agoniz- 
ing repentance, or of the mornings to which the 
bright sun gave no cheerfulness for her. She 
generally sat at the window of the small draw- 
ing-room before mentioned, because there she 
could see the last of him on his departure, and 
obtain the earliest intimation of his return. 
Here she continued to pass the weary hours of 
his absence in preparations for that event which, 
under other circumstances, would have confer- 
red happiness; but which in her present situa- 
tion only produced tears of still bitterer repent- 
ance at the prospect of giving life to a being 
whose birth must be stigmatized by the disgrace 
and transgression of its parents. 

So painfully conscious was she of the position 
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in which she was placed that she never rang the 
bell for the servants that she did not blush and 
almost tremble at their presence, while she ut- 
tered every request with the fear that some 
mark of their disrespect might be shown in 
their answers or their conduct. 

Poor Caroline ! how much more would she 
have suffered had she been aware of the change 
which was gradually, and in spite of himself, 
working in the mind of her lover ; in whose 
heart we have seen that passion was rapidly sub^ 
siding into a mingled sentiment of friendship, 
pity, and esteem. It is true that as his passion 
subsided, his sense of the injustice he had done 
Caroline became stronger, and Hartley was a 
man quite as capable of remedying the wrong 
he had done, from a sense of justice, as from a 
continuance of his love. He saw, however, the 
certain misery he should entail upon himself in 
a wifp who no longer inspired the warmest feel*^ 
ings of his heart ; and for whom he felt merely 
-pity and esteem* He knew also the blow such 
a marriage would give to his parents, and 
dreadad jJbueir ttidiappiness more perhaps than 
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their anger. We have seexi that Ais struggle 
in his mind had produced a ferer, under the 
eff^ts of which Hartley wa$ labouring at the ar- 
rival of his family in town. 

This illness liad^ for the first time^ kept Hart- 
ley from the cottage of Caroline) and it was the 
second day of his absence, that she was anxi- 
ously watching at the window for the usual 
hour of his return. 

A hurried note the evening before had ap- 
prized her of what he called a mere temporary 
indisposition, but gave no intimation of the 
possibility of its continuance. The whole of 
the present morning had passed over with- 
out any farther communication, and she of 
course expected him at the time he usually 
visited her. 

That hour had, however, long since passed, 
aud her anxiety was increasing to such a degree 
that she had half formed the determination of 
going to town to ascertain the extent of his 31^ 
ness, when a carriage appeared approaching 
the cottage. 

At the first sight of a close carriage, she had 
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scarcely an idea that it could be Hartley ; but 
as it came nearer she recognized his livery, and 
merely supposing that he was not well enough to 
ride or drive as usual, her heart beat with pleasure 
at his return. Her eye glanced rapidly round 
the apartment, to see that every thing was ar- 
ranged as he generally liked it ; and she rang 
the bell that the carriage might not be kept 
waiting a moment at the gates. She did not 
dare follow her inclinations, and rush to the hall 
to receive him, because she was too much 
ashamed of her feelings to venture their exhibi- 
tion before her servants. 

So overjoyed was she at his return, which 
was becoming almost unexpected, that she did 
not observe the absence of his usual greetingwhen 
he first came in sight of the window at which 
he knew she always watched for his coming.' 

Another minute elapsed, steps were heard 
ascending the stairs. The smile of welcome 
was spreading its cheerful influence over her 
countenance, and lighting up her sad features 
with pleasure, when the door was opened by the 
maid servant, and instead of her lover she be- 
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held a stern looking gentleman of fifty, who 
seemed to regard her with any thing but a lodk 
ofldndness. 

As the door had opened, she had started to- 
ward it to hasten the desired meeting, even by 
the thousandth partof a second; a period inde- 
finable and unfelt in the common circumstances 
of life, but which is an hour in the " Calendar 
of Love ; '' stopping however in the midst of het 
career, she stood in an attitude of mingled ter* 
ror and surprise at the appearance of a stranger. 
The first thought that crossed her mind, which 
in her excited state generally jumps at once to 
the worst conclusion, was that her lover was dead; 
and she breathed the name of ^^ Hartley " In a 
tone of imploring interrogatory, that showed 
the intenseness of her anxiety. 

^^ My name is Hartley, madam," said the 
stranger, ^^ and I am the father of the misguided 
young man whom you expected." 

Caroline looked for a moment in his counte- 
nance, in the stern features of which she could 
trace some £unt resemblance to the more youth- 
ful lineaments of her Jdv^; then hiding her 
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blushing face with her hands, she sunk over- 
powered with shame on the nearest seat, and, 
sobbing convulsively, Mr. Hartley perceived the 
tears forcing themselves through her fingers. 

Mr. Hartley was one of those good sort of 
people who have passed through life uninflu- 
enced by high passions ; and always had been 
^uite capable of submitting those he did possess 
to the control of reason. He was a good hus- 
band, father, and landlord ; took great delight 
in doing good, was noted through his whole 
county for his charities, and respected alike by 
his superiors, equals, and inferiors, for his con- 
duct as a man and as a magistrate; and liked 
as much for his kindness to the deserving, as 
he was feared by the undeserving for his inflex- 
ible administration of justice. 

But though a good and a kind father, he had 
great family pride, and a very strong determina- 
tion that his children should only form such 
alliances as would do them credit in a worldly 
point of view. That is, he would not have sa- 
crificed the happiness of either his son or daugh- 
ter by forcing, or even urging, them to any 
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match that might have been contrary to their 
inclinations, but he would never have given his 
consent to any union that did not agree with 
his own. In short, with all his goodness, he was 
one of those fathers who evidently wished for 
his children's happiness; but thought himself so 
much the best judge of what would constitute 
that happiness, that he determined they should 
attain it in his own way. 

Misled by Lady Orville's misrepresentations, 
Mr. Hartley had come in search of Caroline 
avowedly to reproach her with the seduction of 
his son, and to break off the connection for 
ever. 

When, however, he saw her extreme youth, 
and the unaffected shame and distress pictured 
in her countenance and manner, he perceived 
at once that Lady Orville had been mistaken, 
and began to apprehend his son more in fault 
than he had been led to suppose. One so 
young, and apparently so devoted and ardess, 
could never have been the seducer; and the 
father's heart felt a pang at being compelled to 

D 2 
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force his son to an act of Injustice^ out of mere 
justice to his family. 

In spite of all her attempts to restrain themt 
Caroline's sobs were at first so convulsive that 
Mr. Hartley was compiled to sooth where he 
had intended to reproach; but as she became 
more calm, and die first ebullition of her feel- 
ings b^an to subside, he resumed his tone of 
sternness, as though he was feaifiil of giving 
her the hope which he came to destroy; for 
he now clearly perceived she was no hacknied 
follower in the paths of vice, and that she was 
most probably the misled instead of the mis- 
leader ; the betrayed instead of the betrayer. 

But Mr. Hartley tock a very di£Perent course 
to the one he had at first intended. He repre- 
sented the situation in which he found her, and 
enlarged on the present and future disgrace of 
such a connection. To this exordium she could 
only answer by her sobs and blushes, till, roused 
by something which struck her ear with its se- 
verity, she exclaimed in agony : 

<* Ob ! true, true ! but who reduced me to 
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this ? who but the son of him who is reproach- 
ing me ? " 

Mr. Hartley was silent for a moment, and 
then pursued, << Think not, madam, my son 
shall escape " 

These words roused pain of another sort in 
the mind of Caroline, and die interrupted him 
by exclaiming, ^*Oh, reproach not him, the 
fault was mine, the crime was mine, I ought to 
have withdrawn myself, I ought not to have en- 
couraged " and here her tears interrupted 

what she meant to be a defence of her lover. 
Hardey^s feelings were affected, but summon- 
ing his resolution, he again represented the in- 
jury which the continuance of such a connection 
must be to both of them, and those prospects of 
his son which it must inevitably blight. 

Caroline looked forward to her own blighted 
prospects, but saying nothing of them, nor ever 
alluding to the stUl greater injury which she 
had sustained, and must sustain, throughout the 
future years of her* existence, she summoned all 
her courage to her aid, and, with as firm a voice 
as she could command, said, ^< Think not. Sir, 
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that any thing shall arise from a degraded being 
like myself, that shall ever stand in the way of 
your son*s welfare and prospects. I thank you 
for painting my situation in its true light; I 
wiU not deny that I have felt this before, but 
you, Sir, have made me feel it more keenly; you 
have torn away the veil of delusion which has till 
this moment hung over my senses, and which has 
hitherto enabled me to find an apology for vice 
and degradation in the excess of my affection, and 
I thank you for it. A life of repentance shall, in 
some measure, atone for my past errors. And 
rest assured. Sir, the peace of Mr. Hartley or his 
family shall never be endangered in future by 
the degraded and unhappy Caroline Dormer.'' 

" Dormer ! " exclaimed Mr. Hartley, " Good 
God, the name of my old friend* and tutor — 
Who are you ? " 

" His child — ^his only child,'* sobbed out Ca- 
roline, as she again sunk almost fainting on the 
sofa, and gave way to all the grief which this 
mention of her father had occasioned. 

Mr. Hartley was staggered, the daughter of 
his earliest and most respected firiend, from 
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whom he himself had derived his first principles 
of morality, seduced and ruined by his son* 
He walked up and down the room in a state of 
great agitation. Pity — justice — ^were beginning 
to prevail, when the worldly father stopped 
their progress in his heart ; and engendered the 
idea of compromising between his sense of what 
was right and just and his family pride. 

<^ Miss Dormer," said he kindly, and he tooh 
her hand, ^* Miss Dormer, forgive me ; pardon 
any harshness of which I may have been guilty, 
and believe me that it arose from being misled 
as to the circumstances " 

^^ Oh, Sir, treat me not thus,'^ said Caroline, 
interrupting him, ^< I can bear your reproaches, 
but I cannot — cannot bear your kindness. Go, 
Sir, to your .son, make your mind easy, I will 
never see him more ; enough unhappiness has 
already, I perceive, been caused by me ; let it 
in future be confined to her whose conduct has 
deserved it." 

"No," replied Mr. Hartley, we part not 
thus ; the unexpected occurrences of this inter- 
view have made it necessary that we should 
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meet again* The wel&re of my son, the hap- 
piness g[ his mother, die -— — > ^' and he would 
have said ^ the respectidNlity of his family/' but 
the ill-timed sentence closed ere it was uttered, 
and he finished by saying, <^ every thing, both for 
your sake and his, requires that you should not 
see each odier again. Keep firm in this virtu- 
ous resolution, and all the protection that Lady 
Emily and myself can afford shall be yours, and 
every thing on our part done to redeem the 
past, and to restore tranquillity and happiness 
t!o the future." 

The word " happiness " was repeated by Ca- 
roline mechanically ; but she repulsed the de- 
sire she had to say, that it had fled from her for 
ever. 

Her resolution was already fixed, and this 
gave her a greater air of coolness than she really 
possessed, and enabled her to take leave of Mr. 
Hartley with a tranquillity she did not feel. 

His conduct had assumed almost an appear- 
ance of paternal kindness, and again promising 
his own and Lady Emily's friendship as the re- 
ward of her perseverance in a laudable resolu- 
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tion ; and telling her that he should again see 
her in a day or two, he departed for town, not 
quite satisfied with his conduct, but yet trying 
to argue himself into a belief that he was acting 
for the best, and promoting the happiness of all 
parties. 

Mere worldly principles upon these points 
are too strong for the hearts and feelings of the 
most affectionate parents. 



1)5 
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CHAPTER IV, 

SEPARATION. 



TurnM oot like one that had been falae '. where shall 

Poor Felisanda wander ? Were it not 

To keep his father's blessing, I would Titit 

Some wilderness, ere thus present mjself 

His burden and his sorrow, Shirley. 

The girl that gare to love 

What gold could never buy. Mooai. 



On Mr. Hartley's return he found his son 
somewhat better, and by this time his worldly 
principles with regard to his establishment in 
life had so far overcome the temporary suspen- 
sion which they had suffered by the appearance 
and distress of Caroline, that he thought the 
sooner her removal and a decided separation 
was effected the better. 
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Unwilling, however, again to encounter one 
who had already so much wrought upon his 
heart, and fearing the increase of her influence in 
a second interview, he determined not to risk its 
effects. Sending, therefore, for his confidential 
man of businesi^ he desired arrangements to be 
carried into immediate efi*ect to render Caroline 
independent; and, enclosing a five hundred 
pound note as the payment of her first year's 
annuity, in advance, in a letter couched in such 
terms as he thought most likely to sooth and 
console her, and still hold her in the same deter- 
mination of not again seeing his son, he entrusted 
its delivery to his agent ; giving him directions 
to clear up every expence, and to give her any 
aid she might require in removing, and confirming 
his son's gift of all that the cottage contained. 

The man of business was, fortunately, a man 
gifted with much of the milk of human kindness, 
and performed his mission as tenderly as possi- 
ble ; indeed, so much so, that Caroline was in- 
duced to request that he would be the medium 
of the only further communication she had to 
make to Mr. Hartley. 
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Ta this he of course agreed, and she therefore 
appointed the next dajr at noon for bis next 
Tisit, and for the comsiencenienl; of her remo- 
val. 

All this was perfectly satisfactory to Mr. 
Hartley, and the less he had to fear from her, 
the higher Caroline rose in his estimation, and 
the more he pitied her fate, and condemned the 
conduct of his son. 

The-man of business was punctual to his ap- 
pointment at the cottage, but was surprised to 
learn from the servants that Cardine had quitted 
it that morning in a hackney coach. The pre- 
vious evening she had discharged every bill that 
was owing in the neighbourhood, and that mom- 
ing, before her departure, had paid the servants 
their wages, and directed that they should at- 
ttend to any orders that they might receive from 
him. She took with her merely her portman- 
teaux, in which her wardrobe was packed, and, 
evidently equipped for travelling, had departed 
as early as seven o'clock in the morning. 

In the charge of the servants she left a letter 
for the man of business, and a packet addressed 
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to Mr. Hartley, which she begged his agent 
would take charge of, and deliver into his own 
hands. Hurrying back to town with the intelli- 
gence of her departure, he immediately deli- 
vered the packet entrusted to his care, hoping 
it might lead to some satisfactory elucidation as 
to the place of her retreat. In this, however, 
he was disappointed. Mr. Hartley, on opening 
the first packet, was surprised at seeing his bank 
note returned, with the following letter : 

« Sir, 

" In returning the enclosed mark of your 
bounty, and in declining to profit by your fa- 
vorable intentions for the future, I beg you will 
not believe me to be actuated either by ingrati- 
tude, or by any feeling of pride. To such a 
sentiment, one, fallen as I am, must for the fu- 
ture be a stranger. But I cannot accept that 
which I must look upon as the wages of my 
transgression ; nor be bribed, even in appear- 
ance, into that step which I know and feel to be 
right, and which I would adopt, even were it 
more painful than it is, when I see that it is for 
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the benefit of your son, and for the happiness 
ofhisfamUy. 

** I have been weak, Sir ; I have been wicked ; 
but I trust not irreclaimably so. I know my 
error to be beyond redemption in this world, 
but I have been educated with hopes that travel 
beyond it. This education which should have pre* 
served me fix>m error, I feel only renders me more 
guilty. Suffice it for you, Sir, that your son 
from henceforth is free from me — we never can 
meet again. This is all the assurance on my 
part that you can wish, all that you have a right 
to expect ; and as I wish not to be thought by 
any part of his family the base thing you were 
led to suppose me, all I have to entreat of you, 
Sir, is to think as leniently as your principles 
will permit of the errors of. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

Caroline Dormer. . 

'^ P. S. The accompanying packet contains 
ornaments, forcedupon me by the generosity of 
your son; and which I now respectfully beg 
you to return." 
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*^ Noble girl ! " exclaimed Mr. Hartley, as 
he perused this letter ; << she does indeed deserve 
a better fate, and we must find out her retreat, 
and provide for her in spite of herself." 

Caroline had, however, taken such secure 
steps to prevent this discovery, that all the en- 
quiries they made proved fruidess ; and he was 
obliged to resign the hope for the present. 

In the mean time the good constitution of 
Hardey successfully combated the influence of 
the fever, and he was rapidly approaching con- 
valescence; when, taking the opportunity of 
being left alone with his own man, he enquired 
after Caroline. 

His servant, with a rueful countenance, was 
at first rather shy of answering the questions put 
to him by his master ; but Hartley, perceiving 
something mysterious about his manner of re- 
plying, pressed him so closely, that he divulged 
all he knew on the subject; and, drawing a letter 
from his pocket, which he had kept there the 
last three days, and which he did not think it 
quite necessary to give to the old gentleman 
while there was a chance of his young master's 
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recovery, he delivered it to Hardey, who im- 
mediately recognized Caroline's hand-writing; 
and, desiring his servant to see that no one in- 
terrupted him, hastily broke the seal, and read 
as follows : 

"Hartley, we have parted never to meet 
again ; and, believe me, the pang that I know 
you will feel at this, adds severity and bitterness 
to my own. I intended to have accomplished this 
act, so necessary to your future welikre, without 
writing, but I find the task too great for me* I 
must say farewell — I should go mad were I en- 
tirely to confine my feelings in my own breast." 
Here agitation seemed for a moment to have 
stopped the writer, and the words* were blotted 
with her tears — " Why am I so weak ? Have I 
not a thousand times said that your happiness 
and wel&re were my only wish ? and shall I 
hesitate ensuring them, when I only am to be 
the sacrifice? No, no; I will try to be more 
worthy of the good opinion I know you enter- 
tain for me, in spite of all. Oh how foolish 
have I been to imagine any union fbunded in 
guilt could be lasting ! Oh^ Hartley ! I should 
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have been innocait still but for you — have still 
been worthy of you, but for your own act; but 
I do not reproach you — I — /was to blame ; my 
own self-confidence, my pride in my own strength, 
betrayed me. Yet, if you knew all I have suf- 
fered since ! How could I expect you should con- 
tinue to love me^ while I loathed myself? How 
could I dare think for a moment that any thing 
could induce you to raise such a guilty thing to 
the honorable title of your wife? No, no; it 
never could have been ! And, Hartley, if I 
know myself; if I know my feelings for you ; I 
love you and your honour too well to wish that 
you should ever have called her a bride whose 
former conduct could have brought a blush into 
the cheek of yourself and your family. How 
could / have ever looked your virtuous mother 
and sister in the face ? but I am awakened from 
my presumptuous dream. I know myself; I 
know my guilt; I know its penalty — attempt 
not to seek me ; it will be useless. I shall be 
far, far distant ; but of this let me assure you 
tliat I shall be safe — there is one who will still 
protect me for my &ther's sake ; and those sor- 
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rows which I have heaped upon myself, I must 
learn to endure. Hartley, I do not desire you 
to think of me kindly, because I know you will. 
I know you love me too well to bear this part- 
ing without the pang that I would have spared 
you ; but you have brilliant prospects still be- 
fore you, and you will soon forget in other 
feelings, and in other pursuits, the pains which 
I know this separation will inflict It is man's 
nature to do so — why are we not of the same 
mould ? But a woman's heart never forgets, 
where it has once loved. Farewell, Hartley, 
dear Hartley ! In after life sometimes cast a 
thought back upon your poor girl — *' Here 
again the paper was blotted with her tears, as 
though the whole tenderness and anguish of her 
soul had been called forth by the word *^ fare- 
well" — " I dare write no more, though I could 
write for ever. Should I, in my retreat, read 
or hear of your future prosperity and honours, 
none will rejoice in them more than your de- 
voted, though guilty, 

Caroline." 
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The perusal of this letter produced another 
paroxysm of fever in Hartley^ and for several 
days again was his life despaired of. 

In the mean time, his father, both by himself 
and his agents, took every means to discover 
Caroline's retreat ; but all in yain, she had so 
successfully secured herself from pursuit, that he 
was at length compelled to resign all hope of 
finding her. Several times the appalling idea 
of her suicide came over the mind of Mr. Hart- 
ley ; but that step was so inconsistent with the 
method with which she had arranged her de- 
parture, and the removal of her wardrobe, as 
well as with the tendency of her letteri that he 
gladly relieved his mind from the weight of 
such a suspicion. He therefore gavQ up all 
farther attempts, and could only hope that at 
some future period he might discover her> and 
in some measure atone for the injury which she ., 
had received from his family. 

Even Mr. Hartley imagined there were other 
reparations for such an injury than that of mar- 
riage ; but this is the common opinion of men 
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aye, and of some portion of the other sex too^ 
upon this subject. 

Gold is put into the scale against a woman's 
feelings ; competence in worldly affairs against 
a broken heart ; and the compensation is deemed 
equivalent. Perhaps this sentiment is right in 
a country where the loss of a husband's honour is 
compensated by pecuniary damages, and money 
made the penalty for matrimonial infidelity ! 
But the optimist says, " Whatever is, is best ! " 
and the ergo comes of course. 

It is a woman who suffers most under separa- 
tions of this sort. Like a bruised reed, her vigour 
is blighted to its stem. She does not sink, it is 
true ; but she only withers weaker and weaker, 
till the blast lays her prostrate on the earth. 
Upon a man, the action is different : he feels it 
severely at first ; maddens with his disappoint- 
ment; reasons, and recovers. 

Thus it was with Hartley.. Caroline's loss 
had recalled all his first feelings to his heart, or 
rather the recollection of them to his mind ; and 
had his father's pursuit been successful, there is 
little doubt but that he would have done her 
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that justice which could alone repair her injuries. 
But as convalescence increased, and his hope of 
finding her diminished, we are sorry to say 
there came a feeling almost of relief to his mind, 
that she had by an act of her own, put that out 
of his power, which he dreaded more than he 
wished. 
Oh man ! to think that a woman, who. 



-had she been 



In heaven, could have lent him her Eternity^ 

should be thus coldly treated ; thus easily for- 
gotten ; or thus slightly lamented ! 

There are two grand recipes for all kinds of 
sorrows-— occupation and change of scene. 

To unite these two, it was determined that 
Hartley should at once proceed to the Continent, 
and there spend two or three years, previ- 
ously to engaging in that public life to which 
his station in society called him. As it is 
our intention to accompany him a part of the 
way on his tour, we must even see, or let our 
readers see, the state in which we leave our dra- 
matis personam in England. "- 
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Emily returned with her parents to h^ dear 
little apartments and flower-garden at the 
Grove, like a child heartily sick of the world 
which had disappointed her ; heartily ashamed 
of the weakness she had betrayed; and still 
trembling at the danger she had escaped, of be- 
coming the wife of a libertine and a hypocrite. 
There she avoided all society, and particularly 
that of Forrester ; gave her young mind up to 
deeper reflection than had yet ever engaged it ; 
and laid down a little course of penitence for 
her " Follies of a Season." 

Lady Orville, with her family, retired for the 
summer to an old family seat, where solitude 
was rendered tolerable by the society of a few of 
her old associates, and by those who can carry 
ombre and ^carte into the Country. Here she 
lamented over those projects which had been 
disappointed ; reflected over old schemes, and 
imagined new. 

Langley was at the height of his happi- 
ness, only regretting that his prosperity was not 
derived from his own exertions. He deter- 
mined, however, at once to use his wife's for- 
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tune in such a manner as to double it; resolved 
to embark on a grand scale in schemes of 
commerce and finance, and was already, in his 
own opinion, a second Rothschild. As though 
he was doomed, however, to disappointment, 
the Admiral, in one of his passions at the delay 
of his lawyers, which prevented his making his 
niece independant, dropped down dead in a fit 
of apoplexy, with his will, in favour of Langley 
and his wife, unsigned^ in his pocket. 

A week had not elapsed before there appeared 
fifty claimants on the estate of the deceased Ad- 
miral. Bills and cross bills are filed ; injunc- 
tions were moved for and granted ; and Langley, 
instead of an easy and comfortable fortune, 
found himself involved in the almost intermin- 
able intricacies of Chancery, into which court 
all the assets were paid, with the comfortable 
assurance from his solicitor that in about twenty 
years some termination might be put to the 
friendly suits that were instituted to put the 
Admiral's property into possession of the right- 
ful proprietor. 

Lascelles went on in his old career, till, be- 
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tween Newmarket, Doncasser, Epsom, C 's, 

and the Melton, he found that he was perpetu- 
ally compelled to have recourse to old Langley, 
who had inherited the fortune that poor Lang- 
ley had considered his own, and to pay 16 per 
cer cent, in spite of the sermon against usury, 
which Vaux actually preadied at his induction 

to his living. 

Before departing for the Continent, Hartley 
wrote the following letter to his friend Strict- 
land. 

« I begin to think, my dear Strictland, that 

you were right ; and from my uncircumscribed 
liberty of the great world, to envy you the li- 
mited precincts of your rooms at Oxford. I 
have lived in the world but one season, and 
during that short period, have tried and been 
disappointed in every thing. Friends have 
proved heartless; pleasure produced remorse; 
passion made inroads on my health and hap- 
piness; those who were all smHes, have been 
deceitful; and every profession has had its 
origin in my fortune and expectations. I am 
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now quitting England, ^dii^usted with the 
world, and were I to estimate my own powers 
and inclinations, I am only fit for La Trapper 
since my feelings, hopes, and expectations, are 
dead. ' *Tis a vile world, my masters ;' and so 
it has proved to one, who is nevertheless, as 
ever, yours, 

"Francis Hartley." 

The course of post, which seems to run on as 
unerringly as the course of time, brought the 
foUowing note firom Strictland : 

"My dear Hartley, 
" Depend on it the world is as much better 
than you now describe it to be, as it is worse 
than you so fondly imagined it eight months 
ago. L6ok through all that has passed during 
this, to you, eventful season : and, tracing how 
much of your unhappiness you have made for 
yourself, you will acquit the world of, at least, 
one half of the delinquencies which you attach 
to it at present 

VOL. III. . £ 
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^^Let the past have its proper influence on the 
future, and you may still be as rationally happy 
as the imperfections of our nature will allow. 
" Yours, ever, 

" Charles Strictland/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



SECOND LOVE. 



-II bel paese 



Ch* Appennin parte, e Vmar circonda e I'Alpe. 

Dante. 



There are two faults which mankind are per- 
petually finding with Time — the one that he flies 
too swiftly and leaves no leisure for enjoyment ; 
the other, that he lags on his road and gives 
weariness to every passing hour by the slowness of 
his progress. This is one of the multitude of con- 
traries by which human wishes are character- 
ized. With the novelist, Time must fly or stand 
still at the author's pleasure ; and we must now 
not only trespass upon the reader's imagination to 
suppose many months to have elapsed since the 

£ 2 
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dosing of the last chapter ; but also to allow us 
to crowd the history of a couple of years into the 
present 

It was nearly a year after the events related 
in the preceding chapter, that Hartley was on 
his way from Rome to Naples. Paris had held 
out her dissipations and pleasures in vain, to 
tempt his stay in that gay metropolis ; but Hart- 
ley was tired of gaiety, and thought himself di- 
vorced for ever from every thought of pleasure. 
Switzerland, with its scenery, was more suited to 
the present temperament of his mind; and it 
was amidst the solitude of the mighty Alps, 
that he gave himself up to reflections on his past 
life, and became a better man and more worthy 
of his fortunes and existence, from their effects 
•ypon his mind and heart It was here that he 
saw the wickedness of having sacrificed the hap- 
piness of a fellow being to a heartless pursuit'; 
xmd ruined the fame and the hopes of another, 
merely for a sensual and selfish gratification. 
Uninfluenced by pernicious example, he called up 
the worthier part of himself into existence, and 
felt that he was born for something better than 
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the mere gratification of his passions. He re- 
called all the earlier principles instilled into his 
mind by his mother; he saw his late conduct in 
the heinous light in which it deserved to be consi- 
dered, and his heart became purified as it bled 
at the recollection of the fate in which he had 
involved an innocent and injured being. What 
were all the pleasures he had derived from his 
short-lived intercourse with Caroline, in compa- 
rison with the pains he experienced in his repent- 
ance? And if his feelings were thus severe, what, 
thought he, must be hers who had sacrificed her 
all ? What must be her sensaticm to look back 
upon a blighted name, and forward to a life of 
dishonour ? The uncertainty too, of her fate, 
added to the bitterness of his present thoughts. 

During the period passed in Switzerland, all 
the better sentiments of bis youth regained their 
ascendancy in the mind of Hartley ; he saw the 
heardessness of the people by whom he had been 
surrounded, he blushed to have been so easily led 
to follow in courses which he despised, and he 
made resolutions for his future conduct, by which 
he hoped to redeem the errors of the past Who 
is there, not totally hardened, that has not these 
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periods of repentance ; and when these feelings 
come upon a mind and heart not yet hacknied 
in the ways of vice, their influence is generally 
beneficial. 

His passions softened down by these months of 
silent thought, and his mind elevated by the con- 
templation of the sublime scenery of the Alps — 
for nothing is more conducive to virtuous feeling, 
than the admiration of the sublime works of 
the Creator as they appear in these moun- 
tainous solitudes — Hartley, on re-entering ac- 
tive life, beheld the world in a different point 
of view. It was no longer a mere career of 
heartless pleasure — ^no longer a course of dis- 
sipated pursuits, or a series of trifles and follies— 
but an active business and a succession of 
arduous duties, the performance of which was 
rendered more imperative by the high station 
and advantages with which he was bom. 

With his mind in this state he traversed the 
greatest part of Italy, and by the enjoyment of 
his classical recollections, and by a contemplation 
of the works of art which abound in that land of 
painting, poetry, and music, he gradually brought 
his feelings back to that tone which rendered 
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existence desirable. He travelled, not merely de- 
%hted to roam over the surface of the Peninsula, 
where nature and art, as if in rivalry, have as- 
sembled their choicest treasures — but he searched 
beneath the soil, and found there, matters of 
deeper and sadder interest — monuments of glory 
vanished, of dominion forgotten — ^vestiges of the 
lost arts of Etruria and Greece, mingled con- 
fusedly with the records of Roman and Gothic 
grandeur. 

Italy is pr^nant with delightful associations, 
from the great, glorious, and virtuous of ancient 
Home, down to the superstitious powers of the pa- 
pal authority, the splendid tyranny of the Medici, 
and the more recent struggles of its degenerate 
inhabitants with the Austrians and the French. 

Hartley enjoyed all these associations : with 
him it was not merely 

' II bel paese 
Ck' Appennin parte> e T mar circonda e 1' AIpe; 

but it was the country that had by turns been the 
most glorious and the most degenerate — the 
most respected and the most despised — the most 
powerful, and the most contemptible, among the 
countries in Europe. 
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Hartley had, however, some difficult in the 
enjoyment of the refactions which these thoughts 
engendered dear of his countrymen, who in- 
fest every little town in the Peninsula with 
their coteries, and carry London, with its cus- 
toms, into Italy; emulating each other in 
their entertainments as much within the walls of 
the Eternal City, as in Ghrosvenor Square or St. 
James's. Indeed, many of them seemed to have 
come to Rome for no other purpose than to give 
dinners and soirees; and the only art they 
seemed to study was, whose palazzo should be the 
most crowded. 

Hartley was too well known about town, not 
to be known to at least half of the fashion- 
able Zingari in Rome, and was therefore glad 
to quit the city as soon as he had seen all that 
was worthy of notice. He felt, however, that there 
was food for reflection for years instead of days 
in the ruins of a city so pregnant with the his- 
tory of human grandeur and of human deca- 
dence; but the associations inspired by these 
objects, were destroyed by meeting the same faces 
that he had encountered the preceding season 
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in a London drawing-room or at a London 
dinner table. 

One circumstance detained him in Rome some 
days longer than he intended, though he would 
not own its influence even to himself; for he had 
determined in his own mind that woman should 
in future be indifferent to him« 

Hartley was passionately fond of music, and to 
indulge this taste he would frequently at vespers 
stroll into a convent in the neighbourhood of his 
apartments, which was notorious for the excellent 
manner in which this service was performed. 
One evening he was struck by the notes of a 
powerful voice, which rose above the others in 
harmony and sweetness, so distinctly, that he 
could easily perceive the singer to be a young 
female within the grating, ranged among the 
novices, but without being clad in their costume. 
So absorbed was she in her occupation, that her 
veil had been suffered to fall on one side, disco- 
vering features remarkable for beauty, which 
was now heightened by the expression of devo- 
tion with which her large black eyes were raised 
to the altar. Hartley gazed on this fair creature 

E 5 
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till the service was finished and the devotees dis- 
persed, but unable to shake off the impression 
which her beauty had created, and the curiosity 
excited by her appearance, he contrived to make 
some inquiries of the porteress the next day, 
when he found that she had been merely placed 
in the convent for a few nights during the 
absence of her guardian, who was a friend of the 
lady abbess, and with whom she had that very 
morning taken her departure, but whether she 
was still in Rome his informer could not ascer- 
tain. Hardly able to account for the impression 
which this beautiful stranger had made upon 
him, he lingered in Rome, frequenting eveiy 
public place in the hope of again seeing her. 
His attempts were however in vain; and at 
length, ashamed of what appeared to him a 
weakness unworthy of him, he determined to 
drive her from his recollection and pursue his 
journey. 

Quitting Rome therefore by the Porta de S. 
Lorenzo^ he pursued his journey leisurely, and 
soon crossing the Ponte della Solfaterra, again 
began to enjoy in the solitude of his own 
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thoughts, the associations connected with the 
country through which he was passing. The 
supposed sites of the Tusculan villa of Cicero, 
and of the Sabine farm of Horace, by turns en- 
gaged his attention. The field, too, celebrated by 
the history of the Horatii and Curatii called up 
the glories of ancient Rome to his imagination, 
which was not likely to be banished by the sight 
of the Pomptine Marshes or the Appian Way, 
over which his britchka was rolling. Nor was 
his eye less delighted with the landscape that 
presented itself to his view, than his mind had 
been with the historical associations which it 
recalled. The Promontory of Circe towering 
on the one side, and the glittering rock of Anxur 
on the other, while the Volscian mountains sweep- 
ing in a bold semicircle from north to south 
close the prospect, proved altogether a land- 
scape well worthy the pencil of a Claude ; while 
the powers of Salvator might have peopled with 
banditti the deep shadows of the extensive fo- 
rests, which enclos'e the lakes bordering the 
coast, and which extend with little interruption 
from Ostia to the Promontory of Circe. 

It was a lovely evening in the height of an 
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Italian summer, that Hartley was wrapt in the 
enjoyment of this beautiful scene. Every 
thing was quiet around him ; the blue and un* 
clouded sky, warm with the refulgence of a set- 
ting sun, which gilded the deep and varying 
colour of the landscape — the tumuli and ruins, 
glittering in the beams, or throwing a shadow 
on the sides of the mountain— all invited 
him to contemplation, and induced him to stop 
hi» carriage and to walk up the acclivity, which 
it was now g^ndy ascending. 

While indulging in these contemplations, a 
travelling cavalcade, consisting of two carriages, 
with a courier and several servants, appeared in 
sight The equipages were evidently English, 
and as they arrived at the foot of the hill which 
Hartley was slowly ascending, they stopped, and 
the traveller alighted, apparendy with the same 
intention. 

Hartley had stopped to catch a glimpse of 
the ancient towns of Cora, Sezza, and Pipemo^ 
like aerial palaces shining in contrast with the 
brown rugged rock that supports them, when the 
traveller arrived on the spot where he stood. 
On his first appearance Hartley had some diffi- 
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culty in determimng whether the elegant stranger^ 
for elegant be certainly was, was an Englishman 
or a foreigner ; but as he gracefully saluted him 
in his native language, all doubt of his country 
was removed by his accent. 

" I see, sir, you are enjoying this delicious 
scenery, and most probably, recalling all the 
recollections connected with the interesting spots 
by which we are surrounded. I trust I do not 
interrupt your reflections ; but I am not one of 
those Englishmen who can pass my countrymen 
in the solitude of a foreign land without recog- 
nition, however I mav be inclined to cut them 
when they congregate, and contrive to turn an 
Italian town into an English watering place," 
said the stranger. 

" Not at all," replied Hartley. " I was in- 
deed indulging in the classical associations with 
which this spot is so pregnant, recalling the 
times of Roman virtue to my imagination, and 
the greatness of the arts by which this scenery 
has been celebrated." 

"Virtue !" exclaimed the stranger ; " Roman 
Virtue ! and to what did it lead but corrup- 
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tion ? In what did their greatness end but in 
their destruction ? And after all, what else did 
it deserve? What prompted the actions you 
admire but their thirst of power ? — what gave 
them diat which you call virtue, but a vile 
ambition? Yet, as you say, the spot is preg- 
nant with classical recollections. There stands 
Setia, celebrated by Martial for its wines: — 

Quae paludes delicata pomptinas 
Ex arce clivl spectat uva Setini ; 

it is a pity that the grapes should have lost their 
flavour. The worst thing that Nero did was to 
spoil the wine, by carrying his famous canal 
across the Vale of Amyclae. But water 
never did wine any good ! There runs the 
Amasenus too, as deep and rapid as when 
Metabus reached its banks — 



Amasenus abundans 



Spumabit ripis. 

And there rises Anxur with its steep cliffs, 
which seem marching into the sea — * superbus 
Anxur,' as Martial calls it; and there the 
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oolonades of the temples of Jupiter and Apollo, 

Arcetque superbi AozurU) 

as Statius describes them." 

There was a d^ree of levity mingled with 
these observations, which betrayed the careless- 
ness with which the stranger viewed the scenes 
which he was describing ; at the same time that 
a tide of classic recollection seemed to rush 
upon his mind, which ought almost to have 
rendered them sacred. 

This jarred upon the feelings of Hartley, 
who, however, continued the conversation, by 
saying — " It is, indeed, the historical and poeti- 
cal associations connected with them that gives 
additional interest to these scenes." 

" Poetical, if you please ! that they are his- 
torical I doubt. For I am inclined to think 
those deeds of ancient virtue which we read of, 
to be the mere invention of some enthusiast, 
rather than the facts of history,'* said the 
stranger. 

"Well then," pursued Hartley; "there at 
least we have poetry, in that Promontory of 
Circe, celebrated by Homer and Virgil ! — 
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Who can wander in its precincts without 
dreaming of the splendid fictions of the one 
and the harmonious lines of the other ?'* 

" Fiction ! And what is all the history of 
those times but fiction i A splendid one if 
you will, but still a fiction.'* 

"Nay," said Hartley; "destroy not with a 
breath those records of virtue and valour— 
of power and greatness — the recollections of 
which raise human nature in the scale of 
the universe/' 

" What was their valour but barbarism ? 
What their power biit tyranny? Where 
is the liberty for which they fought, while 
their first principle was to deprive those 
whom they conquered, of that which they 
themselves prized so highly? Where is the 
glory of which they boasted — ^the dominion 
with which they tyrannized? All, like their 
temples, crumbled into dust And the heroes 
that wielded the sword in yonder plain, 
where are they ?" — and a fearful thought, that 
almost blanched the stranger's cheek seemed 
to pass over his mind, as the idea of death 
entered his imagination. 
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They now agreed to mount their saddle-horses 
and ride a little in advance of the carriages, and 
the stranger, recovering himself from a tem- 
porary melancholy, again deh'ghted Hartley 
by his conversation ; although his remarks had 
certainly a tendency to destroy anything like the 
existence of virtue in human nature. He pointed 
out Mount Caecubus, celebrated by Horace ; the 
Tormiae, the theatre of the great disaster of 
Ulysses ; Prochyta, and towering — 

Inariine> Jo?is imperils importa Typhaeo. 

The mausoleum of Munatius,the Tormian villa, 
and the supposed tomb of Cicero^ with all the 
other mementos of ancient lore with which the 
Appian Way is crowded, by turns engaged their 
attention, till they arrived in the defiles of Mount 
Massicus, which communicate with those of the 
Collicula, a mountain covered with forests. Ffora 
these defiles they emerged by a road cut through 
the rock, and stopped in wonder as the plains of 
Campania, bordered by the Appenines, spread 
before them. The craggy point of Ischia 
towered to the sky on one side, while Vesuvius, 
with its double summit wreathed in smoke, rose 
in the centre. 
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The evening was now far advanced, and the 
setting sun shed a purple tint over the sides and 
summits of the mountain, giving at once a soft- 
ness and a richness to the picture, contrasting 
finely with the darkness of the plains below, and 
the gossamer clouds sailing above. 
, While they were engaged in the contempla- 
tion of this scene. Hartley with the eye of an 
enthusiast, the stranger with the apathy of sa- 
tiety, the courier of the latter rode up, and re- 
spectfuUy reminded his master of the approach- 
ing night, and of the supposed vicinity of the 
banditti, who infested the boundaries which di- 
vided the territories of Rome and Naples. 

At this instant a shrill whistle was heard, im- 
mediately succeeded by a loud and piercing 
scream. The travellers started. The sound 
evidently came from one of the defiles, the 
mouth of which they had just passed. Hartley, 
with the first impulse, turned his horse and gal- 
loped in the direction from which the sound 
seemed to proceed. The stranger, less moved, 
called after him to stop, but finding that he 
called in vain, contented himself with blaming 
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what he deemed his mad career, but followed 
him with the servants. 

Hartley proceeded to the entrance of the 
first defile, but had hardly gained it when 
a still louder scream, which evidently came 
in that direction, banished every prudential 
motive ; and in despite of the ruggedness of 
the road, he spurred his spirited steed through 
brake and brier and plunged at once into the 
dark and deep ravine, careless where it might 
lead, so long as it brought him nearer to the 
object he determined to assist. 

The screams now became fainter, but whe- 
ther from weakness or distance he was un- 
able to determine, when issuing from the 
dark underwood, through which his horse had 
with difficulty forced his way, he discovered 
a narrow winding foot or bridle path leading 
to a road that passed through the valley that lay 
smiling at some distance beneath him. A large 
projecting rock at first intercepted his view, 
but as he passed it, a scene presented itself 
which roused all his young blood into ac- 
tion, and strung every nerve with indigna- 
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tion* On one side of a large patch of 
brushwood, two men with ferocious aspect, 
were standing over the body of an old man 
whom they were stripping, while they com- 
pelled him to keep his face buried in the 
earth, that he might not be able to recognize 
them at any future period; while a third 
was rifling the person of an elderly wo- 
man, whose eyes were tightly bound with 
a handkerchief. On the other side of the 
wood, and considerably nearer to Hartley, 
two more ruffians were dragging by force a 
younger female, by whom the screams which 
had first attracted him were uttered. She 
was on her knees, her hands in the rude 
grasp of the ruffians, her hat lying at some 
distance, and her dishevelled and disordered 
hair floating in the wind. In the road be- 
low stood the humble vehicle in which the 
pai*ty had travelled, with the postillion sitdng 
a quiet spectator of the scene, while two small 
rough horses were tied to the stumps of a 
tree, at the entrance of another defile, at 
the foot of the precipice Hartley was descending, 
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which appeared to communicate with the other 
side of the mountain* 

The ruffians were clad in a kind of half 
uniform, or rather the worn-out appendages 
of what had once been the costume of a 
regular soldier. Careless of their numbers, 
Hartley pushed his horse at all hazards down 
the precipice that divided him from the 
scene of action ; a scream of delight from the 
female, and a savage yell from her assailants, pro- 
claimed the discovery of his appearance. In a mo- 
ment the hands of the prisoner were released, and 
a shot from a carbine whistled close to Hartley's 
ear ; another, better directed, struck his generous 
and spirited steed ; and he had scarcely time to 
disentangle himself from the stirrups, ere the 
poor beast sunk in the brushwood, and strug- 
gling, rolled into the plain below. Hartley had 
fortunately drawn a pistol from the holster, and 
lightly leaping through the only remaining ob- 
stacles that .separated him from the first party, 
he discharged his pistol with such good aim that 
one of the ruffians fell before he could accom- 
plish a second shot, that might have been fatal, 
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while with a powerful blow with that true 
English weapon, the fist^ and which none but 
Englishmen know how to use with such good 
effect, he levelled the other astonished Italian 
to the earth. 

Fortunately for Hartley, the ruffians had 
already dragged their victim to such a distance 
from their companions as to preclude the possi- 
bility of their giving immediate assistance ; but 
attracted by the shots, they had suddenly quitted 
their plunder, and were now, with savage aspects 
and loud imprecations, approaching to revenge 
and assist their comrades. 

The younger female, still on her knees, clung 
to Hartley for protection, while he, armed with 
the carbine of the fallen robber, courageously 
waited for their approach, although he felt 
the uselessness of his resistance : all he could do 
was to utter a word of encouragement to his 
unfortunate companion, and determine to sell 
his life as dearly as possible in her defence. 

At this moment loud shouts were heard above, 
and Hartley's fellow-traveller was seen rapidly 
descending the precipice, accompanied by his 
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own and Hartley's servants. They were dis- 
covered at the same instant by the banditti, who 
alarmed at such a reinforcement, hastily dis- 
charged their carbines, and reaching their horses 
galloped off, leaving their companions to their 
fate. 

In a few minutes the stranger and the servants 
were by the side of Hartley, who still stood on 
his defence, supporting the half dying girl, wiiom 
his gallantry had thus rescued from a fate to 
which death was preferable, and who had now 
fainted from excess of agitation and excitement. 
Hartley hastily removed the long tresses with 
which her face was covered, that the air might 
blow upon her more freely, and to his inexpres- 
sible astonishment, discovered the features of the 
individual with whose person he had been so 
much struck at the convent in Rome. A feeling 
almost allied to that of pleasure, even at such a 
moment as this, crossed his mind at a discovery 
which rendered him still more anxious for her 
security. Water was quickly procured, and as 
her recollection slowly returned, and she became 
sensible of her late dangei* and present safety. 
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she cast a glance at her deliverer, which fully 
repaid him for all that he had done. At this 
instant he perceived the eyes of the stranger 
traveller fixed upon her person, with a freedom 
of gaze that displeased him ; his look seemed to 
be scanning the fair proportions of her form, 
with the knowledge of a libertine connoisseur in 
female loveliness; and Hartley shrunk from the 
look, at the same time that he placed himself in 
a position to prevent its offending the * female, 
whose eyes were still fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression of gratitude, and who was attempting to 
articulate her thanks for her preservation. 

The old gentleman and lady could scarcely 
be prevailed on to believe in the reality of their 
safety; and when convinced of it, were far more 
solicitous about their baggage, than to shew their 
gratitude. 

The postillion now lent his assistance towards 
securing the wounded ruffian and his companion, 
who had been stunned by his fall, and the 
whole party were soon ready to proceed on their 
route; which they did in company till their 
arrival at the next stage, where the bandits were 
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delivered over to the proper authorities, and 
where all the travellers determined to pass the 
night. 

A little nervous from the alarm which she had 
experienced, and delighted that the preservation 
of herself and companions had been effected 
without injury to their persons, Hartley's fair 
incognita met the party at supper with reno- 
vated spirits and beauty. She was one of those 
persons, who not only strike the beholder with 
admiration at first sight, but for whom this first 
feeling of admiration rather increases than di- 
minishes on acquaintance. 

She was tall, and luxuriandy proportioned ; 
her large dark eye, curtained with long silken 
lashes, spoke a mind alive to all the sensibilities 
of human nature ; her high forehead bespoke 
deeper thought than generally falls to the lot of 
one so young; while the varied expression of 
her countenance appeared to reflect all the feel- 
ings of her heart. Tears started to her eyes, as 
she again expressed her gratitude to her pre- 
server; and she shuddered as her mind recurred 
to the probable fate from which he had rescued 
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her. Her protectors too were profuse in their 
expressions of gratitude, but there was a coldness 
in their manner, and a lurking suspicion in 
their look that ill Accorded with their words. 

During supper, and the short conversation that 
followed, Hartley could scarcely withdraw his 
eyes from Agnese, for by this appellation was she 
addressed by her chaperons, who were evidently 
displeased at the admiration which she excited. 
The strange traveller did not pay her less atten- 
tion, although he was more guarded in his ex- 
pressions and looks than his young companion. 
Sometimes his eye assumed that libertine expres- 
sion, which had at first struck and offended 
Hartley ; but after he had gazed at her for a 
time, some thought or recollection seemed to 
cross his mind, that changed the expression of 
his glance. 

In the little conversation that passed during 
supper, Agnese betrayed a mind of deep feeling, 
and an enthusiasm mingled with much more 
good sense than is its general accompaniment 
She spoke with raptures of the poets of her own 
country, among whom Dante seemed to have 
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engviaiased -most of her attendon and admiration, 
though she acknowledged that bis own words, 

Al segno de mortal si topra poie> 

were applicable to many parts of his sublime 
poem* ^^ He indeed," said she, comparing him 
with other poets, ^^ soars high above them all, 
like the eagle to which he himself has compared 
Homer. 

Che Bopra gU' altri con' aquila vola. 

Sbe understood English too, and spoke it with 
an accent, that surprised our travellers, and be* 
trayed quite m English feeling in the adnuration 
^e. expressed of our Sbakspeare. 

rAs Hartley ga^^d and listened, he drank 
deeply of the passion lie thought he. had for* 
swpmrfor ever. In contemplating Agnese, all 
the names he had known sank in the compa* 
ri^on, an^givingup bis whole love to the feelings 
of the moment,' he forgot that she was an un* 
known foreign^; his .family . and their wishes 
^^re, 9gain 3 forgotten ; . and he was on the brink 
of thq^s^i^e. predpiQe, from ^hiph he bad so 
lately escaped. . S^ch ynq^ti^ii^ paortals. are we, 
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when this predominant power of our hearts is 
concerned. 

Agnese was early withdrawn by her protectors, 
who avoided giving the travellers any clue to 
their situation or pursuits. Her hand trembled 
in that of Hartley's, as she softly whispered her 
''good night," and the sensation was commu- 
nicated to his heart with the quickness of elec- 
tricity. As the door closed upon her receding 
form, the world seemed to be shut out from him. 
It was in vain he rallied — ^in vain endeavoured 
to keep up the conversation on any other 
subject than that of the fair stranger: and 
here the irreverence with which his companion 
spoke of the sex in general; the lightness and 
levity of his remark with r^ard to female virtue, 
and the libertine comments he made on the 
person and beauty of Agnese, jarred discor- 
dantly upon the feelings which she had excited 
in his mind. 

They soon parted for the night; Hartley 
disgusted with the libertine coldness of his com- 
panion, and he in his turn smiling, if not jeer- 
ing, at the enthusiasm of Hartley. 
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After a restless night, Hartley rose early, in 
the hope of seeing Agnese ; but what was his 
surprise at being Informed that she and her 
companions had quitted the inn with die dawn 
of day, leaving only a written repetition of their 
thanks. All that he could hear, was, that they 
had taken the road to Naples, when he deter- 
mined to lose no time in following them, iii the 
faint hope that chance might again befriend him 
by throwing Agnese in his way. 

His fellow-traveller experienced no surprise at 
thb sudden departure. He spoke of it as the 
common want of politeness of those upon whom 
benefits were conferred; hinted his suspicions 
that Agnese was some adventuress; and congratu- 
lated himself and Hartley on their escape. A 
dose discemer, however, would have read more 
in his looks and manners than his words con- 
veyed. But Hardey was too much absorbed in 
his own feelings, and too much annoyed by these 
observations, to look fardier than their general 
meaning; and, anxious to commence his pursuit, 
he would have taken his departure at once, had 
not the stranger asked for his name, that he 
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might at some future period daim a further ac- 
quaintance with << his enAusiastic young compa- 
nion/' At the sonie time that he made this re^ 
quest, he presented his own caxdas^^ Mr. Ax^ 
lingford/' Litde as Hartley felt inclined to 
continue an- acquaintance- so^ casually com- 
menced, he could do not less than give* his own 
card in return, find could not help feeling 
surprised at the effect which' it produced on Mr. 
Arlingford. 

" Hartley ! *' exclaimed he ; •* what, of Hart- 
ley Grove, die son of Lady Emily Hartley?'' 
and he looked inquisitively at Hartlrf , while his 
eye measured the athletic propottions of his 
really fine pei^son. 

" The same,'' replied Hartley. " Do you 
know my mother?" 

« I did," answered Arlmgferd, « in days 
long since past ;" and a shade appeared to cloud 
his features, at the recollections which the name 
seemed to have brought to his niind. 

He again looked at Hartley, almost rudely, 
and the scrutiny seemed to be any thing but 
pleasing to him. 
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" Well, sir," said he, ^^ we part ; but I have 
no doubt we shall meet ere long, either here or 
in England. In the mean time^ beware, sir, of 
the arts of Italian adventuresses; any connec- 
tion with them will b^^ as displeasing to Lady 
Emily and Mr. Hartley as they would be^* 
He stopped suddenly, as though he had gone too 
f^r^ and finished his sentence by saying, <^ as 
they would tend to your own unhappiness. 
Farewell, sir;;" and Arlingford quitted the 
room, leaving Hartley not a little surprised at 
this recc^ition of his family, as well as at the 
oddness of the manner with whidi Jt had been 
acknowledged. With the. feelings which were 
growing in his heart for Agnese, however, he had 
little room for reflection upon what interested 
him so little. He therefore mounted his car- 
riage, and gave up his mind to all those deli- 
cioqs sensations which a newly-created passion 
excites, as it rolled on through Capua to 
Naples. 

From the terminadon of his adventure with 
Caroline Dormer, Hartley had conceived him- 
self proof against the influence of another pas* 
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flion, and little anticipated that his hemrt would 
be thus taken by surprise. 

When first Hardey saw Agnese in the church, 
he could not resist a secret presentiment that 
the interests of the being whose beauty and de* 
votion he was contemplating, were in some way 
or other mingled with his own ; and his preser- 
vation of her from the robbers tended very 
naturally to confirm this feeling. 

The very idea too of having preserved her 
firom such a fate added to the tenderness of his 
sentiments towards her; for it is one of the 
traits of human nature to love those whom we 
have saved or protected. 

No wonder that these feelings, added to the 
great personal attraction of Agnese, should 
kindle the feeling of love in such a breast 
as Hartley's; and though he had latterly 
been in the habit of doubting the pos- 
sibility of love at first sight, he could not 
but confess that he felt it. Not that love 
which grows, and like a child gets by slow 
degrees to its perfection; but such a passion, 
as, like the first man, came created in its 
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ful] Strength at the first mmute — that love 
which 

Only gains from time 
To be called constant, nut reversed. 

In fact, though our hero must sink in the 
esteem of our female readers, thus to forget 
Caroline, and to feel love a second time, let 
me write of human nature, and not of su- 
perhuman constancy. 

We could fill a volume with a descrip- 
tion of Hartley's pursuit and discovjery of 
Agnese; of the stolen interviews which she 
granted him ; and the history of the pi*ogress 
of that passion, which, according to Hartley's 
presentiment, united both their fates in one. 

Their love seemed to have imbibed its 
ardour firom the climate under which it was 
fostered, and the only drawback on its in- 
dulgence, was the mystery by which the 
birth and history of Agnese were sur- 
rounded, and the coldness with which Hart- 
ley's attentions were received by her pro- 
tectors. Of herself Agnese knew nothing, but 

that she had been educated in a conservatorio 

F 5 
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of musici for the purpose of being a public 
singer, and» in spite of her natural repug- 
nance to the profession, she was now perfect- 
ing hei*self in the necessary accomplishmeQts 
under the first professors of the day. 

In spite of his resolution, Hartley was 
thus a second time involving himself in an 
attachment, which he knew must be dis* 
pleasing to his famUy; but he now loved 
with a fervour, of the permanency of which he 
was convinced ; and in drawing a comparison 
between his present feelings and those he 
experienced for Caroline, he could only 
wonder how he had ever thought that he 
loved her. 

Agnese was indeed a superior creature to 
Caroline ; there was more character, more in- 
tellect, more talent, added to highly cultivated 
-mind; but even Hartley felt there could not be 
more devotion. 

Before Hartley, however, could systematize 
any plan, die object of his attachment suddenly 
quitted Naples, •leaving only a short pote, saying 
that her protectors thought it prudent to remove 
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her, and that all pursuit was vain. The same 
day a letter arrived from his father, couched 
in rather angry tones, recalling him instantly to 
England. 

The coincidence of these circumstances, toge- 
ther with the tone of his father's letter, inferred 
the suspicion that his family was not ignorant of 
his attachment; and his good sense suggested 
that his best plan was to return, and to make his 
father his friend and confidant. 

Towards England, therefore. Hartley shifted 
his course, taking the best step he could through 
various emissaries, to ascertain the retreat of 
Agnese. 

In England he pursued his plan of making 
confidants of Hartley and Lady Emily, and, in 
spite of the prejudices which they both naturally 
possessed, and those that they had imbibed from 
some correspondent who had informed them of 
their son's attachment to an unknown Italian, 
educating for the stage, he succeeded in interest- 
ing them in favour of Agnese. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE RETURN. 



No welcome smile to greet a wisli'd return. 



It was a bright day, at the commencement of 
spring, when the warmth of the sun in its meridian 
would almost make those, who felt its influence, 
believe the summer to be already come — that one 
of the numerous packets, which now keep up such 
a continual correspondence between England 
and France, througli the short sea dividing Dover 
fi*om Calais, was descried from Shakspeare's 
Cliff. 

Perhaps the most undying passion of the hu- 
man mind is curiosity. It seems to be shaken 
by nothing : the utmost number of occurrences 
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of the same nature does not deaden the expec- 
tation, that altho^gh ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the same events has passed without 
affording a novelty — the hundredth may, per- 
haps, possess it It was this feeling that hurried 
every idler in Dover in the direction of the Pier, 
the moment that the signal announced the arrival 
of a packet ; yet, in late years, this circumstance 
has frequently occurred three and four times a 
day: and though every packet brought over only 
the same description of passengers, namely, Eng- 
lish milliners, who had gone to France to pur- 
chase French fashions ; French " marchandes des 
modes," coming over kindly to vend them here; 
Englishmen returning from brief and hurried 
visits to the continent, to boast of their travels, 
and abuse English customs, or to sneer at what 
they had seen a&road, and pride themselves upon 
the comforts of home ; fiweigners coming in the 
hope of swindling the English ; or our country- 
men flying from those kingdoms where they had 
swindled foreigners— and one has, of late years, 
been unfortunately quite as frequent an event as 
the other ; yet every .one still hurried to the 
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Pier on the arrival of the packetf as if it were 
an extraordinary circfumstanoe. In our younger 
days, when with straining eyes, and a well 
directed tolerably excellent telescope, we have, 
from the Kentish cli£&, actually caught a distant 
glimpse of the French coast; or p^mitted our 
imagination to mould the mists which covered 
the horizon, into shapes that resembled it; and 
when we looked upon this distant land, as that 
of our bitterest foes, with which our country had 
been involved in a mortal struggle for so many 
years, how little did we think that such a brief 
lapse of time would convert tliis enmity uito 
amity; and that the intercourse of commerce 
and of hospitality, would, in a few short years, be 
as uninterrupted and as frequent as it is between 
the towns in the heart of our own Island. Yet so 
it is : England and France are no longer sjmony- 
mous with enmity and rivalry ; and both nations 
are gradually unbarring all those prejudices in 
which the present generation of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen have been educated, while the chil- 
dren of the later days know England and France 
odly as friends and allies. 
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Well — the packet made the Pier; a dense 
white mist rushing through the valves of the en- 
gines, told the spectators that the steam had been 
stopped. Passengers ran to their portmanteaus^ 
sacs de nuits, and the numerous other conveni- 
ences, in which their travelling wardrobes had 
been packed, or in which, cunningly enfolded in 
stockings or linen, lay hid their little ' contra- 
bandages/ Some hurried to the shore, exhibit* 
ing pale &ces, which depicted their recent suf- 
fering, careless of every thing but once more 
placing their feet upon terra firma: and abandon- 
ing their luggage to the Custom-house officer, 
sought for nothing but relief from the heart ap- 
palling oppression of sea-sickness ; while more 
experienced or hardened voyagers, smiling at 
this distress of their fellow-passengers, coolly 
watched their packages into the hands of the 
cheers, and followed them to the place of exa- 
mination; anxious only to get to an English 
inn, or an English coach-office, to secure their 
iicst English meal, or a place outside or inside 
of the first London coach. 

Those on the Pier, .who expected friends, 
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mingled with the landing passengers, t^ greet 
and assist them, while those attracted alone by 
curiosity, indulged themselves in remarks, or in 
laughing at the distress and condition of the sea 
sickness sufferers. 

Lashed on the deck appeared two carriages, 
the one a britschka, and the other a travelling cha- 
riot. Their pannels proclaimed no aristocratic 
owner, as they were quite plain ; but the shape, 
bearings, and appointment of the vehicles them- 
selves, showed that they belonged to a person of 
the most perfect taste in such affairs, while the 
dark grey livery jackets, without facings, of the two 
men who were assisting the seamen in unlashing 
them, under the superintendance of a courier, 
habited after a foreign fashion, bespoke the pro- 
prietor to be a man of no common rank. An 
elderly Frenchman ascended the deck, and des- 
patched one of the servants a-shore, who was 
pi^esently seen returning with four pair of post 
horses, denoting the traveller's intention to pro- 
ceed immediately. A paper, shewn by the same 
Frenchman to the Custom-house officers, not 
only prevented tlieir detaining the carriages and 
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the luggage they contained, as tliey bad every 
thing else on board the packet, but even induced 
them to lend every assistance to facilitate the de- 
parture of their proprietor without any exami- 
nation. 

The carriages were, at length, safely landed ; 
the horses were put to them ; and when every 
thing was ready to depart, the Frenchman again 
went on board the packet, and descended to the 
cabin. 

The elegance of the equipages, their complete 
and elaborate travelling equipments, and, above 
all, the magic paper, which had converted the 
usual insolence of the myrmidons of the Custom- 
house into an almost iawning civility, had greatly 
aroused the curiosity of those bystanders, who 
had outstayed the first bustle of the arrival of the 
packet Every eye was therefore strained to its 
full capacity of seeing, to catch a glimpse of the 
traveller, whom every body had been long cer- 
tain was an Englishman ; for no foreigner travels 
like an Englishman. There are no foreign equi- 
pages equal to those of England — no servants 
dressed in the plain good taste of the English — 
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no travelling equipment so compact^ yet so con- 
venient, as those whidi accompany an English 
tr»raller. In general, too» his particular rank 
is not emUaioned by the herald on the pannel 
c^his carriage ; all that he seems to think it ne- 
cessary to say, i% that he is an Englishman^ 
Alas! there was a tune when that name was in- 
deed a passport over the whole omtinent ; but 
that time is past. 

The Frenchman remounted the deck, and was 
q;)eedily ibllowed by the anxiously looked for 
traveller; he was rather above the middle 
height, yet not to be called tall«^remarkably 
elqpuit in the bearing of his figure^ and in the 
carriage of his person. A dark fiock coat, of 
that indescribable colour so nearly approaching 
to black, was buttoned tight round his body, up 
dose to die chin, with loose trowsers of the same 
material. A collar of the most beautiful sable 
was the only piece of coxcombry in his dress. A 
loose travelling cap was placed carelessly on ]u$ 
head, and his whole appearance, at a distance, 
gave the spectators the idea of a man about 
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thirty. A Bearer ,i^««ch, however, which 
revealed the lines of his features, soon destroyed 
this illusion, and bes|K>}Ee him to b^ nqar^n fifty, 
fspiti^ of tb^t elfustipAly, of ga^l^. which he was at 
evidient plains, tp presi^vy^, Bfe held a book, in 
his hand, which he app^aiT^ to l^ye been just 
reading. When h^ first, mounted tl^e^ deck^ he 
qast pn^. inquisitive gl^cse. towards the sl^pre, hy 
whiclt one might have, imj^gined. l^Ufi, to have 
been absent, from EogUnd fp;^ a Ipng period.; 
but there was no appi^a^anq? pf pjeasure in that 
glance — ^no appearance of emotion or sensation 
of any kind^ at a^in treading pn bjs native land : 
all appeared apathy. 

The gaze and curipnity pf the spectators 
were totally Ipfi^t upoQ him, as he passed 
through them^ with an eye that appeared to 
see and to notice nothing* The t^p liveried 
men had the door open, and the well car- 
peted steps dowA to the ground, displaying 
the dark greei; lining of the interior of the 
carriage. As be mounted, he turned for a 
moment to the Frenchman, who was obse- 
quiously following with a superb roquelaire. 
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lined widi ermine, lying over his arm, and said 
in Frendi: 

^ MonteE done, La Toor." 

^ Ooi, Monsieur," rqdied the obsequious 
▼atet, and followed his master into the carriage^ 
whidi was immediately dosed. 

The courier vaulted into the dickey, in 
the front of the britschka. The two lac- 
queys mounted the rumble-tumble of the 
chariot^ and away went both vehides, en- 
▼doping the curious spectators in a cloud of 
dust. 

Our readers may easily imagine the tra- 
veller to be Lord Arlington, who, tired of 
the Continent, and for other purposes, de- 
termined at last to tiy to find some relief 
from his restlessness in his native country. 

The sights however, of the pleasant fidds 
and luxurious meads, that grace and give 
interest to EInglish scenery, had no charms 
for him. The idea of the comforts of his 
native peasantry, of thdr superiority over 
those of the country he had lived in for 
the last twenty years, gave no pleasure to his 
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mind. Arlington could derive no pleasure 
from any thing that did not contribute to 
self-gratification. As he approached London, 
the well-known scenes which met his eves 
occasioned no pleasant recollections ; his heart 
was dead to every agreeable, local asso- 
ciation ; and, as his carriage rattled on the 
stones to Audley-square, his mind was only 
annoyed by the regret, that he no longer 
entered the grand emporium of his youthful 
vices and pleasures, with the same form of 
enjoyment he had possessed when as he had 
last returned from his continental tour. 

Arrived in Audley-square, the whole of 
his magnificent establisliment was ready to 
receive him; but he no longer recognized, 
in the ^ advanced age of his servants, those 
who had waited upon him twenty years before ; 
and he retired to his dressing room in dis< 
gust, followed by La Tour, who could only 
shrug his shoulders, and exclaim, 

** Mon Dieu ! comme ils sont changes," — 
tout le monde s'est veille ! " 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CHANGES. 



Oh, vlio would think • hw itnhimg TCftn 
Would chmgt the Inrtj yooth to pabied-^gs ; 
FiOB Um brigitt dasterii^ coil of manhood*! prime^ 
To fcuitj reoinnttts of n snowy hoe ? 

ANOK. 



ALT0OU6H upwards of twenty years bad 
elapsed since Lord Arlington had quitted his 
native country, his heart felt no joy at his return. 
He came back more from the anxiety for that 
perpetual change upon which his satiated exist- 
ence almost depended, than from any wish to 
revisit the land of his birth. A love of country 
is a virtue which even the savage bears to his 
native wilds — 

The uiked negro, ptdtiog at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sauds «nd palmy wine ; 
The shttdd'riog tenant of the frigid zone, 
Boldly proclaims the happiest state his own. 
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But Arlington possessed not this virtue ; he 
was too thoughtless an egotist ; all his love was 
centered in himself, by which his heart was so 
engrossed, that there was not room for another 
sensation. Although he could not yfet tiumbet 
half a century of winters, he had outlived all 
t)ie pleasures of his Existence. . He had drained 
the cup of sensual delights to the very dregs, 
till all that was formierly jjleasure now only 
palled upon his senses. He lived but in a 
variety, which it was the study of his whole life 
to create. His heart had bedome passionless, 
and his senses so * usS, that there remained 
scarcely the possibility of a new excitement. 
Thrown early into life, the possiessor of a princely 
fortune, and of great persoiialaccomplishmehts, 
he had devoted the wholeof his powers to the pur- 
suits of libertinism ; had paved the path of his ca- 
reer with the broken hearts and defamed honotM 
of his victims ; had gloried in the ruin which he 
termed success, and had shuddered at no sacri- 
fice, which procured for him the unworthy en- 
joyment of a momentary triumph ; till pleasure 
had done upon him the work of time, and 
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ploughed upon his brows those furrows which 
others derive alone from age. 

DUAirniihed him of active blood, and wrapt 
Him half in tax cloth. 

The last act of his career, by which he had 
plunged an angelic being into a disgrace which 
destroyed her, by tempting her into a marriage 
with him, while he had actually another wife 
upon the continent, had been so flagrant, that 
his rank would scarcely have preserved him 
from its consequences. He had therefore 
quitted Eugland, and, under a feigned name, 
had, in every capital of Europe, been guilty of 
the same excesses which had characterized his 
conduct in his own country. But though liber- 
tinism may, in some light and unthinking minds, 
claim an apology for the heat of young blood, 
and the madness of youthful passion, there is 
nothing can palliate the disgust it excites, when 
it is accompanied by the years that should have 
taught experience, and by the experience that 
should have checked its progress. Every grey 
hair that appeared in Lord Arlington's head — 
every additional line that his excesses ploughed 
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in his cheek, were so many reproaches to his 
profligacy — the more deep and bitter, as every 
line proclaimed him to be nearer the close of 
those unworthy enjoyments which had been the 
€ole pursuits of his life. 

None find it so difficult to grow old grace- 
fully as the hackneyed libertine. The mere sen- 
sualist has no reflections to fall back upon — ^no 
-character upon which to build himself a respect- 
able old age — nothing but regret for the past — 
nothing but despair for the future ; the powers 
upon which his pleasures were dependent, are 
daily diminishing, and he has nothing but the 
weakness, with none g[ the respectability, of age 
to anticipate. 

The first symptoms of that satiety, which is the 
constant attendant of a mere life of pleasure, 
is observable in that continued wish for variety 
which is never satisfied. This Lord Arlington 
had painfiiUy felt for years. It was in vain that 
he changed his place of residence — ^vain that he 
varied the objects of his pursuit ; his princely 
fortune could not procure a pleasure that pro- 
duced him satis&ction. 

VOL. III. G 
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At length, fatigued with endless and use- 
less pursuits, he suddenly bethought himself that 
perhaps his own oountiy might afibrd something 
like novelty to his exhausted mind ; and that hi3 
native air might have the effect of renovation to 
the failing powers of his constitution. 

He embraced the idea with avidity, and never 
rested till he was again seated in his family 
mansion in Audley Square. Twenty years be- 
fore, in the flagrance of his triumphant career, 
he had boldly dashed into the circles of ton, 
and had carried fashion by storm. But it was 
different now; his heart and mind were of the 
same restless nature aS at that period; but ex- 
cess had paralyzed his nerve, and he felt it 
necessary to proceed with caution, and to for- 
tify himself by all those adjuncts which his for- 
tune could produce, to ensure him a favourable 
reception. In this return Arlington could pro- 
mise himself none of those delights which arise 
from the revival of old friendships ; for a liber- 
tine has no friends. But he had imbibed an 
idea that the scenes of his earliest pleasures 
might recall a portion of those hours of en- 
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joyment which had so nearly deserted him, and 
that recollection might give a factitious fresh- 
ness to the attempt at their repetition. What 
the immediate effect of his return upon his own 
mind was, may be seen by the following letter, 
written to a libertine companion, on his arrival 
at his own house : 

LORD ARLINGTON TO FREDERICK VILLARS. 

" Well, Villars, I am again in London. After a 
lapse of near twenty years I am again in the 
midst of all those scenes where we have both 
acted such prominent parts ; and here are the 
same houses, the same squares, the same monu- 
ments, all as strong and fresh as ever; every 
thing the same, excepting the people, and they 
are the only things which seem to have gi*own 
older. Strange! is it not, Fred? that man, 
the lord of all the paramount creatures of the 
creation, to whose fiat every thing mundane 
bows, should exhibit more decay than the tree 
he plants, and the house he builds. Yet so it 
is; his own acts live and flourish a practical 
mockery of his own decay. We are born to 

o2 
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create things which outlive ourselves. Surdy 
this must be some fault in the general mecha- 
nism of the universe — there is my house in 
Audley Square, — my mansions in the country 
— ^ihe works of my ancestors, not only outliving 
those who built them, but outliving me — ^a little 
gilding, paint, and whitewash^ and they are as 
fresh as ever; while their master — ^but I hate 
to think of it: — ^to grow old — to grow impotent 
in action, and yet feel the fire;? of the heart — 
the impulse of the mind as hot and fresh as ever; 
— to find all paralysed, save those passions which 
have acted like the lava of the volcano, rendering 
every thing blank, black, and sterile above iu 
For time has not preached my tiunultuous pulse 
to rest, although he has sprinkled his snow upon 
my hair, and ploughed his cursed furrows in my 
cheek ! Old, did I say — ^and yet I am not old ; 
what is half a century amidst the many hundred 
years of time — amidst the teeming myriads of 
ages which compose eternity. — Eternity ! — 'tis a 
word I hate, because I dread it — ^yet couM I be 
sure of its enjojrment here — but I will not write 
about it — I will not think about it — I will not 
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believe in it. — Why was I not bom in those 
days of Methusalem, when men came to years 
of discretion at ninety ; and when the grand cli- 
macteric was five hundred, instead of a paltry 
fifty years? 

*' Fifty — ^and after ail what are fifty years? — the 
age of a mere boy. Why Isocrates,'whom old 
Valerius Maidmus calls a '^ longae et felicis in- 
dustriae exemplum/' did not write his noblest 
work till he was ninety-four, and how was this 
work styled? why, '^ Opus ardentis spiritus 
plenum, ex quo apparet senescentibus membris, 
eruditiorem intus animum industries beneficio, 
florem juventae retinere," and am I to lose the 
^^ ardentis spiritus plenum" and the ^^ Florum 
juventae" at fifty? 

^^ Cameades, whose opinion that nothing was 
perceived or understood in the world we used to 
enjoy in our youth, was dismissed fit)m Rome 
by Cato, firom the fear of his corrupting the 
Roman youth, when he was near ninety, Chry-* 
sippus, whose fireedom of oj^nion on the subject 
of women, gave a colour to our own, died in a fit 
of laughter at eighty^ with the goblet in his 
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hand, and might have lived another score of 
years, had he not made so free vith his bottle. 
Simonides obtained a poetical prize at eighty, 
and added four letters to the Greek alphabet at 
ninety. Old Sophocles did not die till he was 
ninety-one, and then only through excess of joy, 
like an old fool, because he won the prize at the 
Olympic games* If his tragedy had been damned, 
he might have lived till now, in propria persona, 
instead of in *mere posthumous fame. What 
an ugly word that posthumous is! You see, 
Fred, I am refreshing myself with the remem- 
brance of all these centenarians who enjoyed 
life when they were forty years older than I am. 
Forty years — ^forty times twelve months, think 
of that; why it is an eternity to look forward 
to. To look back, to be sure, it does not seem 
so wondrous long, and yet if naturalists and 
philosophers speak truth, we can never grow' 
old. According to them, the materiel of our 
frame is undergoing perpetual changes ; there- 
fore ought we to be perpetually young. I no 
longer wonder, Fred, at those who have grown 
grey, and old, and impotent; and who have 
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&rrowed the cheek of manhood with the deep 
wrinkles of premature age, in sefuxbiog for the 
elixir which was to bestow perpetual youth. 
'Where is the fortune that one would not saeri- 
fice for it? Nay, where is the kingdom that one 
would not cheerfully resign for such a discove^ry ? 
' << Travelling, and mixing perpetually with 
strangers, and making life a cbsmorama of per- 
petually shifting scenes and persons ; 1 never 
ielt this approach to age, excepting, perhaps, in 
ofccasional ^ degfalliance;* or when that devil, 
Ijst Tour, with his cursed tweezeri, vi^ould now 
and then twitch out a grey hair, and holding it 
up in the light as an apology for the pain he bad 
given me^ would inflict a more serious pang by 
its exhibition* But here, here Fred, I am per- 
petually reminded of my approximiition to that 
state of life we have so often ridiculed ; to the 
fat justice, and the lean and slippered pantaloon^ 
to the last of the seven ages, by the appearance 
of thdse around me. My housekeeper, whom I 
left a buxom widow of forty, is shrivelled up into 
wrinkles and grey hairs — a piece of parchment 
soaked and dried — not fit even for a lease for a 
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year. Her daughter, who^ on my departure, was 9 
fine young- woman of twenty ; one,wbom even you 
and I might have looked upon, had we not been 
better engaged^ is turned into a staid &t matron ; 
looking precisely idiat her mother was when I 
left her ; while my old porter, whom I left a hale 
and hearty fellow of fiify, is now a decrepid, 
asthmatic, gouty old driveller of seventy. If I 
walk abroad I read my own progress towards 
age in the lines of every face I meet, and I turn 
from them with the same disgust that a ci-devant 
beauty, who has just risen ftom the small-pox» 
woyld from her looking-glass. 

In short, Fred, during my absence, children 
have grown into men and women; young 
mothers have become grandmothers, and 
all the world seems to have taken one gi- 
gantic stride towards the grave. The grave ! 
and^have I approached it too— have I, the 
gay, the fiY>licsome^ the life of every things 
as you and our companions have called me, 
have I made the same stride towards this 
dark, this damned hole, in which all the 
pleasures of life are to be buried for ever 
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in which one's wild and excursive imagina- 
tion, is to be cramped and crammed into a 
pit six feet by two. I will not think of it — I 
will not believe it It may be made for the 
drivelling wretches aromid us; but for ^ou 
and /, Fred, men of life and spirit, laughers 
at every thing serious, it cannot, shall not 
be; and yet Caesar lies buried — but he was 
assassinated; and yet Anthony, who had 
basked in pleasure on the fair bosom of 
Cleopatra, did not the less lie in the cold, 
cold earth ; but he, like a fool, contended 
With Pompey for a throne, and was slain; 
and we have seen our companions drop off 
one by one, and have followed some oi 
them to this cursed cold receptacle of all 
that remained of what were once good 
fellows. These are damning facts ! and I can 
scarcely believe that those we have laughed 
with and laughed at; those who have been our 
companions in our follies ; those whom we have 
seen flushed with the Tuscan grape in a roar of 
jollity, and following our lead with a spirit 
worthy of ourselves; I can scarcely beUeve, I 

o5 
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say, that these are the tenants of a dark cold 
tomb. And then the women too — ^those whose 
clear complexion, sparkling eyes, delicious 
forms we have admired, — are they doomed to 

Lie in cold obatnictiooy and to rot ? 

and to have their delicate skins, defiled by the 
slime of those cursed reptiles which, they say, 
revel upon our bodies in this banquetting house 
for worms ? Paugh ! I will not think about it. 

" You ask, why did I venture to England ? — 
Venture ! Is it you who put that question to me ? 
When was there any thing which pleased me, for 
which I did not venture ? When was there any 
obstacle I did not overcome f However, to answer 
your plain question — lam come to England, first, 
because I was tired of the Continent My mind 
seems to live, like a consumptive man, only on 
change ; and have I not tried every change that 
the Continent could present ? Have I not tried 
love, and what has it yielded ? nothing but an 
endless series of the same pursuits and the same 
success. How I hate that word same. Did I 
not try war, and vainly imagined that I might 
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find pleasure^-^that ooanmodity which to you 
and me seems 6puis6,-^in reviving the 'glory 
of ancitot Greece ; and what was I but the tool 
of a party, the prey of a bandit, the laughing 
stock of 'Europe ? There I wrote and sliaved for 
the pleasures of others. At any rate it is wiser to 
follow my old pursuits and labour* for my own 
delight. Another reason for my return is, that 
I love to prove all prophecies excepting iny own 
to be false, and every body here had prophesied 
that I should never return to England ; and I 
longed also to prove to them there was nodiing 
I would not do. Besides there was no danger. 
The aristocracy, Fred, does not like to blazon 
any thing connected with its own immaculate 
body thatdoes not raise it in theeyes of those whose 
inferiority gives them the privileges of their rank. 
Then, Sir, there is this heir of mine, whom you 
know I met in Italy, and who shames me as much 
by the healthiness of his mind, as by the elas- 
ticity of his youth. I don't know how it is, but 
I have an insuperable aversion to a man, whom 
I see ready to slip into my saddle the moment I 
I am compeUed to quit it ; and at my age, mar- 
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riage is not quite oat of the card ; so Mr. Frands 
Hartley need not make himself too sure yet. 
That Italian girl too, whom he evidently loves 
so ardently, and who, if I am any judge of the 
sex, and I have some ri^t to imagine that I am 
a pretty competent one, loves him in return ; but 
when I mention this girl, I confess mjrself bewil- 
dered in my own feeiingA, never having been 
before interested about a woman, excepting on 
one account ; I naturally enough placed the in- 
terest she inspired in me to the old score, at- 
tempted and — ^shall I confess it — ^failed ! — yes, 
tailed I I envied Haitley the possession of her 
love; and when I learned that his passion 
only looked to honourable gratification, my 
family pride determined me to prevent the pos- 
idbility of an unknown foreigner becoming the 
mother of the future Arlingtons. That is a 
prejudice I imbibed with my infancy, and it re- 
mains as strong as ever. She shall not, at any 
rate, be the wife of Hartley, unless I am the 
father of my own heir, and then, perhaps, I 
might glory in the mortification of the imma- 
culate lady Emily, and his philosophic father 
in such a union. 
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^^ Another, and perhaps a more potent cause 
than all the rest is, that I have more dependance 
on my native air, and a greater reliance on En- 
glish physicians, for the restitution of that health 
and strength, which, like cowards, seem retreat- 
ing from the path in which 1 would still employ 
them. The foreign pharmacopceia seems too 
weak for an English constitution. There, Fred, 
thou hast now my whole list of reasons. I did 
not mean to give thee the last; but it poured out 
with the rest, like the lees at the bottom of a 
decanter ; so be secret on that which I scarcely 
own to myself— but you have been so long 
a part of that self, that there seems an impulse 
to divulge every thing to you too strong for the 
power of my volition to resist 

<^ But I must prepare for my winter campaign. 
Dost remember how we dashed into the season 
formerly ? Now, I must win my way ; and to do 
it successfully, I have given orders for every thing 
that may make Arlington House attractive; and 
when were there entertainments without guests ? 
or liberal hosts that bad not good characters ? 

"Ever, yours, 

" Arlington, 
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<< P. S. Do not forget my wishes to discover 
the real family of the Italian girL I cannot ac- 
count for my curiosity, but it exists, and that is 
enough to make me wish for its gratification ; 
you have the clue; pursue it with your accus- 
tomed ingenuity, and I have no doubt you will 
ascertain all I wish to know." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RECAPITULATION. 



And to tha world ia one uneeasing round. 

ANON. 



A RETURN to the circles of London society, 
after only a few years absence, does not pre- 
sent much novelty, or many changes. We find 
the pursuits still the same ; the same round of 
apathetic pleasures, the same career of dissi- 
pation. A few more names are added to the list 
of the ruined — an heiress has become the prey 
of a fortune hunter — or a young man of high 
birth and expectations, has been inveigled into a 
match by some manoeuvring mamma. A sports- 
man or two may have disappeared from the turf; 
hazard or ecart6 may have driven one or two 
additional families to increase the circles of Bou- 
logne, Tours, or Rouen; but their places are filled 
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up by others^ and the surface of socie^ remains 
the same. It is thus that the world moves in 
the same careless round, presenting at every turn 
lessons of experience, by which nobody profits, 
and one unceasing history of the same occur- 
rences. 

The season had just commenced on Ar- 
lington's return, and it found our dramatis 
personae much in the same state as when we last 
quitted diem. 

Lady Orville was still pursuing her deep 
schemes for the increase of her power, and for 
the gratification of her passions, — still following 
the same career of heartless intrigue; and Lady 
Sophia only a litde more impatient for that es- 
tablishment which her mother had hitherto 
failed to procure. The return of Hartley had 
renewed the hopes they had formerly enter- 
tained, that he was destined to realize their 
expectations; and the improvement in his 
manners and person, which his three years' con- 
tinental tour had produced, brought all the 
heart that Lady Sophia still possessed, into her 
wishes for the accomplbhn>ent of this union. 
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Lady Orville had judged rightly, that time, the 
great panacea and the great Lethe for every 
thing, would obliterate the remembrance of 
Lady Olivia Tressel's fate and frailty. Sub- 
sequent infidelities had ocnne upon the tapis with 
the zest of novelty; and there was so much more 
pleasure in destroying the character of the 
living, than in remembering the fndl^ of the 
dead, that no wonder Lady Olivia's story was 
forgotten. Lady Orville therefore, pillowing 
herself in the security of her established good 
name, and still more upon the splendour of her 
parties, remained much in the same position as 
prior to the tragedy which completed our second 
volume. The few years that had passed, had 
only added inveteracy to her hatred, and ob- 
stinacy to her determinations. 

Lascelles had gone on in the same course, till his 
improvident bets, his bad luck at hazard, and his 
repeated applications to oldLangley,had reduced 
his once splendid fortune to a mere pittance, in 
comparisons with what it had been. As his losses 
continued, he solaced himself with the bottle, till 
his whole time was absorbed between the excite- 
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ments of play and of wine, and he was very 
nearly degenerating into the mere gamUer and 
the fiot. Still his bets were sought eagerly at 
Tattersal's, and his oompai^ was anxiously 
looked for at hazard and ^cart6» as he had never 
done any thii^ to forfeit his integrity^ either on 
the turf or at the table. Plantations had vanish- 
edy and acre after acre had melted away to pay 
his debts of honour; and while there was a rood 
of ground^ or a stick of timber remaining, the 
leeches who had bled him so fireely, could not 
think of deserting their prey. 

These sharpers had likewise another object 
in view. Under cover of the good ,name 
that Lascelles bore, they were in hopes of 
being able to strike some decisive blow^ that 
might enrich them by *^ one fell swoop," and this 
they were sensible could never be done, except 
by the use of a name as yet untarnished on the 
turf. This would have been easy, could they 
have enlisted their victim into the coterie, and 
made him the confidant of their scheme; but 
Lascelles had still retained, in the midst of his 
excesses, the feelings of a gentleman, and not 
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one of these fellows dared breathe a temptation 
in his ear, that was not founded upon' the most 
honourable principles of the pursuit in which he 
had so unhappily engaged. Still, as they saw 
him daily approadiing that porerty which had 
proved their own stimulus to dishonourable pn)«* 
ceedings, they indulged the hope, that his mind 
would, at length, be awake to nothing but his 
interest, and that he would be induced to lend 
the remnant of his credit, and the entire of his 
good name, to a scheme which might perhaps 
retrieve his losses. In the mean time, poor Las* 
celles had been Gompelled,at a sudden dissolution, 
to seek a refuge, till his return to Parliament, at 
the vicarage of his old friend Harry Vaux, to pre- 
vent his unfortunate duns from consigning him 
to what his elegant companions term ^^ quod,'' 
and which occasioned Vaux to receive him with 
one of his usually appropriate quotations: 

Sit quod vis simples duntax.9kt et unum. 

Langley was still in all the perplexity of Chan- 
cery, still living upon hope, and led on and on 
by his legal advisers, although every step that was 
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taken, seemed to place him further from his ob- 
ject, and to involve him in greater uncertainties. 
But such is the law in this law-ridden country ; 
and were it not so, what would become of the 
number of barristers, called by the different 
Inns of Court, and the multitudes of attomies 
that are admitted every Term. 

Our principal hero, for such we must now de- 
signate Hartley, although, like the hero of 
Waverley, he has less to do with the business of 
our pages than many others, quitted Hartley 
Grove, to which he had been recalled from the 
continent, for the purpose of entering into public 
life, and turning the energies of his nature to 
some account for the good of mankind, or for 
the advancement of his own fame. 

Secret as he imagined his attachment for his 
fair Italian to have been, his family had been 
apprised of it by some anonymous hand, and the 
information was coupled with advice for his im- 
mediate recall, unless his &ther was prepared to 
see his name bestowed upon a foreigner, and the 
inheritors of his estates, the children of an ob- 
scure, if not of a profligate stranger. It was this 
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anonymous appeal to the weakness of Mr. Hart- 
ley's character, that had produced the sudden 
recall, which, at the time, had surprised our hero 
at Naples. Upon a mere repetition of his story, 
which he confided generally to his father, and 
more particiularly to Lady Emily, Hartley could 
not but feel the justice of their apprehensions. 
The family of Agnese, her earlier life, her future 
intentions, were equally unknown to him, and 
he dared not breathe his suspicions, which the 
style of her education had excited in his mind, 
that her protectors intended her for a public per- 
former, that they might reap the benefit of those 
musical talents, which are a certain fortune to 
the possessor, when they come stamped with the 
currency of Italian fame. Indeed, Agnese her- 
self had half confessed this, and shuddered at the 
fears it excited in her sensitive mind. To breathe 
such a suspicion to his family, would be only 
to add a more potent argument to those, which 
his ignorance of her state and station already 
presented against the indulgence of his passion. 
Yet, with so much reason against its propriety, 
and with scarcely any hope, Hartley still secretly 
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cherished his love fiir Agnese ; her beauty, her 
accomplishments, the ideas that he had formed 
of the superiority of her character, had all made 
too deep an impression upon him to be easily 
erased ; and, although he could not advance any 
arguments to combat the rational ones of his 
father, he had yet an internal conviction that 
she was worthy of the love that she had in- 
spired ; and who was ever in love without the 
same idea of his mistress ? 

Mr. Hartley and Lady Emily were grieved at 
the impediments which they saw this passion 
throw in the way of their son's marrying accord- 
ing to their desires; but they were satisfied with 
his promise, never to form a connection that 
should be displeasing to them. Lest our lady 
readers may throw more blame upon our hero, 
for thus very unheroicaOy resigning his hea^^ to 
the influence of a second love, than he de- 
served, we must inform them tliat he had never 
ceased to r^et the disappearance of Caroline, 
or to hope that time might produce the oppor- 
tunity that he and his father desired to makelier 
some reparation. The very nature of his love for 
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Agnese, however, added to the consciousness 
of bis guilt towards Caroline ; for he now found 
that he had only felt for her the passing inclina- 
tion of a moment which her beauty had excited, 
and that he had indeed sacrificed her to a mere 
selfish feeling. 

To Emily's mind the country and her old 
pursuits had soon restored its proper tone ; she 
looked back blushingly upon the weakness by 
which she had been misled ; but Forrester rose 
in her estimation by the contrast which his cha- 
racter formed with the light and frivolous beings, 
by whom she had been deceived. The sterling 
ore of his solid acquirements created in her a 
contempt for the more showy accomplishments 
which had dazzled her. He was now, therefor^ 
her accepted lover, and their marriage was deter- 
mined to take place at the end of the next season, 
which it was resolved, on both their parts, should 
be again passed in London ; that Emily might 
prove the truth of her own new formed opinions 
with relation to life, and as a kind of protection, 
which Forrester insisted upon, as to the stabiliQr 
of those sentiments which she now avowed in 
his favour. 
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Lady Emily's London establishment had 
therefore been formed for the winter, and her 
parties were among those which gave the stamp 
and currency of fashion to every body who par- 
took of her entertainments. Lady OrviUe's arts 
had still so much power over Lady Emily, 
whose ears were deaf to tales of scandal, that she 
was quite insensible to her real character, and 
the Countess derived an additional power from 
her intimacy with such a person as Lady Emily 
Hartley. 

Lord Arlington's sudden and unexpected 
appearance in London created little sensation, 
excepting in his own immediate connections, and 
among those who knew the history of his mar- 
riage and its consequences. The length of 
time, however, which had passed, had mellowed 
the notoriety of these circumstances, in many 
instances, into indefinite recollections of some 
youthful profligacy, and his changed appearance 
softened the indignation which might have been 
kept alive, had Arlington returned in the vigour 
of his manhood, instead of the victim of a pre- 
mature old age. 
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He easily found two peers, therefore, of that 
party who wanted his proxy, to accompany him 
to the House when he took his oaths and his seat; 
and though men of his own standing, who could 
not quite overcome the recollection of the enor- 
mity of his conduct with regard to a high-minded 
-and greatly>-gifted woman, shrunk from his inti- 
macy, he found enough among those who knew 
-these circumstances only from tradition, who were 
glad to cultivate the friendship of the master of 
such magnificent establishments as those of Aud- 
ley Square and Arlington Hall. The character 
of a man does not render his dinners less pi- 
quant, nor deprive his preserves of the sport they 
afford. His covers, both in town and the country, 
are equally attractive. Nor were there wanting 
dowagers, with unmarried daughters, who, in spite 
pf all, still sought for an alliance with a man, 
whose very name they ought not to have uttered 
in their daughters' presence. But Lord Arlington 
was now, undoubtedly, a widower; could as un- 
doubtedly make his wife a countess: was not 
more than fifty; and what could any reasonable 
woman wish for more ? 

VOL. III. H 
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Lord Arlington knew the world too weH not 
to be pretty certain that this would be the case^ 
and he smiled with greater contempt than ever 
at these who sacrificed their pkasnres to die 
prejadices of a society, which was so easily pre- 
vailed upon to abandon its ideas of propriety and 
virtue, in favour of rank and wealth; and coo- 
firmed himself in the opinion that that could be 
of no consequence die necessity far vi^iich could 
be obviated by such adventitious circumstances. 

By Lady OrviUe, and the Hartley fiimiljs 
the return of Lord Ariington was not looked 
upon with such indififerenoe. In both of them, 
it revived recollections too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated. Lady Emily thought of the be^ 
loved "fiiend of her youth, and shuddered at 
the sight of him by whom she had been sacri« 
fioed. Hie Countess reraendiered his triumph, 
and desertion, and amore deadly hatred arose in 
her bosom, attheproadmityof theman to whom 
she attributed all the circumstances (rf'her future 
career t>f passion, and whom she considered as 
Ae spint of eiol which had influenced her life. 
The Hartleys, both out of respect to their fii- 
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mily) and in the hope that age passed in re- 
spectability, might redeem, in some measure, 
the stain which his early excesses had cast upon 
a name and title to which they were tlie pi*e- 
sumptive heirs, would not be the only ones to 
exclude their relative from their house, or to 
perpetuate that stain by the continuance of their 
resentment. 

It was, however, with great repugnance, that 
Lady Emily first met Arlington ; nor was it with- 
out shrinking, that he again saw the &ifind of 
die woman he had so deeply injured. She once 
asked if he knew of the fate of his child, and 
being answered in the negative, former circum- 
stances were never reeunred to, excepftmg in the 
secret remembrance of Lady Emily^ or in those 
moments of Lord Arlington, when remorse will 
force itself upon the neflections of the most 
hardened. 

And now^ having again placed our dramatis 
personsB on the London stage, we nuist to it 
^ like Frendb falconers," and finish xmr book. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A LIBERTINE. 



Time uc km noit miicnbU than jour naii of plettoti. 

JOHMSON. 



In looking througk the world it is the com* 
mon observation of every common mind, that 
the vice or virtue of a man's character, never 
seems to have any connection with his advance- 
ment and success in life. Nay, there are many 
who deem virtue almost synonymous with po- 
verty ; and it is certainly beyond the finite com- 
prehension of mortals to understand why we so 
often see wickedness pursue such a triumphant 
career of prosperity, while merit is condemned to 
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misery and obscurity. We see also, men, doing 
good in their generation, snatched suddenly 
(rem the field of their meritorious exertions, 
while others, who do no good, and many who do 
positive evil, are left to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of a long life. 

All this, though beyond our finite compre- 
hension, is no dpubt ordered by Infinite Wisdom 
for some great, good, and wise end* 

Men are, however, mistaken in imagining that 
vice does not pay the penalty attached to' its 
commission, because they are not the 'witnesses 
of its punishment.. Follow the libertine into 
his dressing-room ; see him in the solitude of his 
reflections ; ' mark his eye sinking under ^tfae 
honest gaze of contaminated virtue, and nobody 
will believe that vice is firee firom the penalty 
whidi is its due. '* 

. The great passion of Lord Arlington had 
been women, and in this pursuit he had been 
reckless and heartless as to all consequences; 
He had laughed at every sacred obligation, ridi- 
culed every idea of truth and constancy ; and 
though he would not have uttered an untruth to 
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a niflB<---eaa:epdBg to a husband, OK a fkh^^ 
whose wife or daughter he had a designf-^yet tx) 
fi waouB he thought nothing of fateaking the 
most aacred vows. His motto semed to be 

** At loTtn' paijurict ihtj ny Jove laaghi ;" 

— «iid he acted up to the fullest extent of the 
license which iti weaning convey 

<< No man is a gteat ma« to fab ^al^-de 
ehandbce^" is an old saying and a true one; 
and had La Toiiv told the mjfisteriea of his 
master'^ dressiog-Booras and o£ his sleepless 
pillowy these are few who would have oarried 
successes^ the consequences c^ wUch were sa- 
tiety and premature old age ^— old i^ too^ 
without one of the oomforta so necessary to 
make it palatable to the mind. 

One of the mortifications which attended 
l4xtd Arlingtda's return aiaoiig die oompanions 
of his eariier days^ arose ficom the compariaon be 
could not help drawing betwem himself and 
those who had led a different life* Hi& cousui 
HartlqTy for instance, diough two or three yeara 
his senior^ was still a young maa; and in the 
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robustness of his health stood by the side of Ar-' 
lington's attenuated though ele^nl firame, like 
an oak by the side of the reed. His eye was 
sparkling, and his cheek glowing with health ; 
while those of Arlington spoke of internal weak- 
ness and decay. Of this difference he was pain- 
fully sensitive; for looking only to this li&^ no 
wander that he watched with intense anxiely^ 
^nd maadked with infinite agony, every symptom 
tiiat gave a warning of its close. 

Our hero was surprised to find in Lord Ar« 
Kngton^ his fellow-traveller, and the companion 
of his adventure in the neighbourhood of Ter ra;^ 
eina : but this circinnstanc^ as connecting him 
in some measure with the hist(»*y of Agnese, 
gave him an interest in Harde/s mind which 
would otherwise have been wanting, and made 
the attritions which his relationship in some 
Hieasure required, not so disagreeable as they 
would otherwise have been from his knowledge 
of Arlington's dmracter. 

Hartley little thought that to Arlington he 
was indebted for the anonymous, information 
his father had received of the history of Agnes^ 
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as well as for the sudden disappearance of 
Agnese herself ; neither was he aware of the 
almost hatred with which he viewed the man,, 
who, according to all human probability, was to 
be the heir to his title and his fortunes. These 
feelings and circumstances were kept concealed 
in Lord Arlington's .own breast, but they did 
not the less influence his conduct His hatred, 
for it was little short of that feeling, for Hartley,^ 
was unaccountable to himself; but he had a 
natural antipathy to ainan whom he judged to 
be waiting with impatience for the title and for- 
tune which he was so unwilling to resign* He 
had likewise been deeply ofiended at the pre- 
ference which the Italian girl had exhibited for 
Hartley over himself. ITiere is nothing which 
cuts deeper into the heart of a man, who has 
prided himself, all his life, on his success with the 
other sex, than the first symptoms of that prefer- 
ence which women give to younger men, and the 
painful knowledge this conveys of the decay of 
their power of pleasing, and of their influence. It 
was from Hartley that Lord Arlington had first 
learned this bitter lesson, and he had felt it too 
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deeply to forget it. It was from Agnese that he 
had first suffered this mortification, and he de* 
termined to revenge it. 

He knew too well, however, the consequence 
of being on terms with such a woman as Lady 
Emily^ not to receive her son with kindness, 
and to attempt to cultivate his intimacy, though 
their natures were so essentially distinct from 
each other; for, in spite of all his errors, Hcutley 
possessed a. generous disposition, and was as in- 
capable of cold-blooded Ruction as Arlington 
was of a disinterested passion. 

With Lord Orville it was different. In him 
Arlington found a kindred spirit of selfishness 
and libertinism, and seemed in his society to live 
again over the days of his youth ; while Orville, 
who knew much of his early history, looked 
upon Arlington as a model upon which a man 
of " bonnes fortunes'* might form himself with 
advantage. The first meeting between Lady 
Orville and Lord Arlington had been avoided 
by the Countess aslong as manoeuvring could keep 
them separate ; moving, however, in the same 
circle, this distance could not long be preserved. 

H 5 
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They at last met, and as a mutual glaiioei&ewed 
at onoe the diange in their persons, leaTing 
barely suflSdent for recognitmiy they dinuik 6xua 
the eontemplation; and eadi eocdainied inter- 
nally, ^ Can this be the object which once fiisdk 
nated my senses ! " 

A eold salute on the part of Arlington, 
whose feelings were ulmayB under contEoi ; and 
a haughty bow acoonyanied by a j^ianoe in 
which scorn was mingled with indignation^ 
from the Connte8% was all that passed out^ 
wardly on the occasion. But the sight of him 
to whom she attributed all the miseries^*4dl the 
degradation of her life, roused the demon in 
Lady Orville's breast; and now that he was agam 
within her sphere, she determined to watch for 
some opportunity of revenge. 

The marriage of his heir widi her daughter 
she knew would mortify him, but though tike now 
determined to leave no scheme untried to accom- 
plish this, she felt it would by no means satisfy 
her desires of vengeance. To do this was no 
easy matter, for a heart devoid of feeling shuts 
out so many possibilities of annoyance, that 
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sdi^EBes adopted for this purpose are generally 
powerless. Lady Oryille was, however, no com* 
mon woman in any of her passioni^ and Lord 
Arlingt(»i little dreamed, in his contempt for 
her, of the power of the woman whose in^gna* 
tion was roused against him. 
' Lord Arlington's entertainments soon filled 
his house, and as those who shuddered at his 
profligacy did not disdain to partake of his ho&» 
pitality, the elegance of his manners, the bril- 
liancy of his conversation, and consummate 
knowledge of mankind, soon obliterated many 
of the prejudices against him. 

Men, too, of his rank and fortune, can always 
command a sufficient number of parasites around 
his table, to make him pleased with himself; and 
this is one great step towards being pleased with 
the world. 

Neither his rank nor fortune, nor all the flat* 
teries which they commanded, could, however, 
hide from Lord Arlington the mortifying reflec* 
tion that he was no longer a you^g man ; and 
that still more mortifying certainty that he was 
no longer considered so by that sex to whom his 
life had been devoted. 
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His rank commanded attention, but he felt 
that it was paid to his rank and not his person. 
Deaf ears were turned to his compliments — his 
attentions treated rather as parental than ama- 
tory ; and every thing tended to prove that his 
day was gone by. 

Yet there were not wanting mothers who 
looked out for him for their daughters, nor, we 
are ashamed to say, was there a deficiency pf 
daughters, who would have overlooked his infir- 
mities and character, for the sake of being a 
Countess, and the mistress of the house in Aud- 

ley Square. They did not stop to ask — 

'< How will the rose agree 
With the dead hyacinth ! — Or the honey woodbind 
Circling a withered briar ?" 

. Lord Arlington's life had, however, been such 
that he was afraid to marry : his confidence in 
the whole sex had been destroyed by his own 
successes, and he determined the character of aH 
by the deficiencies of the few. It is one of 
the greatest penalties of a professed and prac- 
tised libertine— to doubt those from whom the 
greatest and best pleasures of existence are 
derived. 
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He wandered, therefore, in the midst of so- 
ciety, as a reptile runs through a parterre of 
flowers, leaving the shme of his presence upon 
the beauties he could not enjoy. 
, In spite of all these indications, however. Lord 
Arlington would not acknowledge himself grow- 
ing old, or glide into those habits which might still 
have preserved his constitution from greater dilar 
pidation. He still lived with young men, and 
still prided himself upon living as they did. He 
drank with them, jested with them, and intrigued 
with them at fifty, in the same manner as he 
would have done at five-and-twenty — ^nor per- 
ceived that he was as often their jest as their com- 
•panion : nor would he have been more pleased 
with the praise that "Old Arlington was a 
prime fellow of his age ! " 

. Although Arlington was reduced principally 
to the vain boast of former successes to keep up 
his present character, the similarity of his pursuits 
with those of Orville soon rendered them great 
allies ; an alliance which was serviceable in more 
ways than one, to a man so dissipated and ex- 
travagant as Lord Orville, and whose violent 
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passions often hurried him into excesses, ficom 
the effects of which he sometimes found extri- 
cation difficult* 

Arlington's life became, therefore, ajqmrently 
a life of pleasure^ He had his boxes at the opera 
and the theatres, his clubs and his mistresses; 
though his heart was so blaz£ that scarcely any 
pursuit could create a sensation in the stagnant 
pool of his exhausted passions, or bear any stamp 
of novelty to give them a momentary chance of 
engaging anything more than that attention 
which mere habit had given him in an intrigue. 
Those who saw his d^age and careless air, 
and youthful appearance, could scarcely have 
believed the infinite pains with which his toilet 
was attended, or that he was in reality a young 
Lord Ogleby. But though he could thus de- 
ceive others, he could not deceive himself or 
La Tour. This faithful valet and his looking- 
glass still told him those plain truths which grey 
hairs and wrinkles were comfirming every day, 
and he fled from that solitude, every hour of 
which rendered him a prey to the horrors with 
which increasing age inspired him, and the 
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appalling dread with which the remotest idea of 
death was accompanied. 

Such was Lord Arlington; and such is almost 
every professed libertine, after they have lived 
through the heyday of those youthful passions, 
which may prove an apology in the early days of 
life, but which render its maturity contemptible. 

There was one man in the world to whom 
every thought of Lord Arlington was communi- 
cated. From long and habitual intercourse, and 
from having been all their lives engaged in the 
same pursuits, he seemed to consider him almost 
a part of himself, and often found a relief in com- 
municating those thoughts to Frederick Villars 
which he hid so sedulously from every body else ; 
and as the reader will derive more knowledge of 
Lord Arlington's mind from one of these letters 
than from any description of ours, we shall oo- 
casionally transcribe them, to aid us in the illu&* 
tration of his character. 
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CHAPTER X. 

, A LETTER. 



The fear of somethbg after death, 

That undiscovered country, from whose hourn 

No traveller returns. 

Shakspeare. 



LORD ARLINGTON TO FREDERICK VILLARS9 ESQ. 

" "Well, my dear Fred ! as I prognosticated, 
bere I am, established once more ^ a man about 
to^n,' and what is better, about London; for, 
after all, there is not a city that abounds in more 
delights for a man of pleasure, than the metro- 
polis of our own country. Our money brings 
every thing and every body to seek us here; 
and one has only to look around, to find that 
the usual picture of Britannia, with Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, emptying their cor- 
nucopias of luxuries at her feet, is no longer a 
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mere allegoiy, but a glorious truism. Then look 
at her indigenous productions! above all, her 
women — eh, Villars? Are there any in Eu- 
rope that can compare with them? What a 
pity it is they grow old so much sooner than we 
do ! Yet perhaps this has only been decreed to 
encourage that tendency to variety that we all 
possess. Methinks I hear you say, ^ Ah ! Ar- 
lington, still the same ! ' And why shouldn't I 
be the same?— 

* Time has not yet let fall cold soow upon my half, 
Ploughed on my hrow the furrows of his anger, 
Disfurnished roe of active hlood, and wrapped me 
Half in sear-cloth/ 

Though the old fellow with his scythe has done 
this for so many of my contemporaries, he has 
left me unscathed; and I thank the fore-locked 
deity that his hour-glass" 

Here the letter stopped, and seemed to have 
been continued some days afterwards : — 

" Villars, I have been ill: a cursed spasm, or 
some disease with one of tliose d — -d hard names 
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wfakh the quacks iaTent to invest their science 
widi mystery, seized me ^ile I mis writing; 
and I have Utevally been the victim of physicians 
and nufses, and have submitked to be drenched 
and bolussedy like a axmaon mai^ with half the 
fAiarmacopoeia, for the last six day% with the 
fear of dissoluti<m staring me in the face.. And 
then, amidst the wlusperings with which my bed 
was smrounded) I heard La Tour ask if I should 
die? I could have kicked the fellow from here to 
Florence for surmising such a possibility. Die ! 
it is a d— d disagreeable word, and I have never 
permitted it to enter into my vocabulary as it 
regards myself. Yet somehow the whispering 
vcHce lingered in my ear, and I could not drive 
it from my imagination* 

" You know, Villars, how little I csae for, or 
rather, how little I fear. Death: you have seen 
me brave it on the point of an Andrew Ferara 
—laugh at his approach on the edge of an ene- 
my's sabre — or winged on the bullet c^ an Egg, 
a Wogden, or a Manton. But there is some- 
diing cursedly uncomfortable in the grim ^rant, 
when he approaches through the medium of 
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pale cheeks,, weak^ied and diseased limihs, and 
& gradual deeay of all those powers, the exercise 
of which forma the delight and enjoyment of 
Ufe; when he comes with his fleddess limbs^ and 
toothless gums, and tongueless mouth, to sap 
^9^ our pleasures,, to wither up our Uood, luid 
lo turn, ddi^t into disease ; and still more so, 
when he oomes in the shape of wrinkled age^ with 

' The power of dotage^ 
Thaft^ 1^ aa ioundatiou, dotb bvereoin« 
The little world of man, dmwD all bit reason. 
And leave him spoiled/ 

^^ In other deaths there is a mixture of hope; 
a disease may be cured — ^a fire quendied — a fallr 
iag house propped or avoided; the seamay swalf^ 
km Si man,, and throw him up again; a pardon 
may interfile between the axe and the body; 
but in case of old age, there is neither hope nor 
intercession. But I will not grow old : I haive 
sdll health and strength, or at least I will have.^ 
And aniMlwe all die? Yes: so says the hea- 
then; so says the Christian; so say all the sects 
that have ever set the world together by the ears 
fi)r the sake of their religion* AU may differ oa 
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Other points; but in this one d«— d doctrine all 
are of the same accord. Is it even so? But 
death is the worst that either the severity of the 
lawsy or the cruelty of tyrants, can impose upon 
us : why, then, we are bom with a sentence of 
execution about our necks? Where is the justice, 
that when we come into the world innocent, the 
most severe sentence of the law should have gone 
out against us? Does any mortal tyranny equal 
this? Does the worst tyrant strike till he is of- 
fended? Would any one choose existence upon 
these terms; and ought not a man to be con- 
sulted on a point so essential? But no; he whom 
it most concerns knows nothing of the matter of 
his existence, till it becomes a punishment to lose 
it, and till he has already incurred the certainly 
of that punishment, by the burden of an exist- 
ence thrust upon him. 

1 «< « Death,' say the dull and prosy philosophers, 
< is as sacred a debt as money.' But it is a debt 
forced upon us without our knowledge, and 
therefore ought not to be required but at our 
own convenience. The very Nature that 
begets us expels us; and, though there is but 
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one way into life, there are thousands out of 
it. The very necessaries of life are deadly 
to us : we may mieet with our fate in our dishes, 
in our cups, in our pleasures, and in the very 
air we breathe : the cutting of a com, the swal- 
lowing of a fly, may despatch a man; a penny 
will purchase enough poison to expel the life of 
a dozen ^ good men and true;' and our very 
nature is imbued with diseases pregnant with 
its dissolution. Is this justice? Is this mercy? 

< 'Tis but a momentary pang,' again say the phi- 
losophers, ^ the parting of the soul and body.' 
What a divorce ! ! 

<^ ^ Madmen and children,' says old Seneca, 

< have no apprehension of death : and were it not 
a shame that our reason should not do as much 
towards our security as their folly?' "Would to 
God, Villars, I were a madman or a child ! for 
I confess, this undetermined state of death is my 
aversion — nay, my horror. The very thought of 
it sets my flesh ^ creeping,' as the children say ; 
and I can feel my hair bristle at the bare idea 
of this body, now animate with life, lying cold, 
and senseless— with glazed and closed eyes, which 
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can never gaae uponihe Am again — with-eais deaf 
to the voioe of Pleasure^ and all tkose scenes 
wbkh have spread my past Ufe widi such a rick 
banqvet of delight — steeped in the oblivion ei 
A noisome and dasap tomb— 4liat tomb^ where 
Arlington-*Ae gay, the animated Arlington— 
<lhe observed of all observers,' must slisre the 
same fate^ and be not a whit better than the 
dod he has des(»sed, or the fool that he has 
deceived and ridiculed. For what distinctioi 
does a few more nails and escutdieons upon our 
coffins make? What signifies the fineness of a 
shroud, or all the coxcombry of thegm^Fie? If 
Brummel himsdf dressed the corpse^ the worms 
get at one quite as soon. — Paugh I 

^^ I have attanpted'to philosophise myself out 
of these fears; but it is in vain. Seneca wasaa 
idiot, and wrote nons^Eise, as powerless over the 
mind as the physician's drugs are over ihe body: 
and though lifis, according to him, were nothing 
but < eating and drinking in a cirde,' it is a 
circle thiat I would have to last as long as that 
of which its form is ah emblem — eternity ! 

<< Sometimes I determine to imitate Pacsavius, 
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who lived in the celebration of his funeral, and 
in getting drunk in lebearsals of his own obse^ 
-qvties ; thus cheating death of his ghastily privi- 
leges. But I cannot jest with it I feel the 
laugh I would raise d^nerate into convulsion; 
My lips paralyse in the attempt at a smile, and 
the joke is transformed to a groan in its par^ 
turition. The idea startles me out of my sleep, 
and I wake with the c(dd diops of rank cowardice 
standing on my brow^ and yet I daQy hear of 
men — ^aye, and of women too— meeting death 
as a common occurrence; welcoming the grisly 
tyrant to their pillow; taking leave of their 
fionilies and the world as though they were only 
going to Paris or St. Petersburgh ; and talking 
as indifferently about laying up their limbs in 
the narrow precincts of a coffin as they would 
of packing up their clothes in a portmanteau. 

<< Oh ! Villars, for a^louble Lethe, that would 
swallow up the ideas of the future as well as ob* 
literate the memory of the past ! 

^ Why I write thus I scarcely know. I have 
yet years and years bcffore n^ : but this idea of 
death clouds every thing with its own gloom* 
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Strange that I should thus display these fears to 
you, when I would conceal them even from myself. 
But my mind had always a necessity for evapo- 
ration. My letters to you have always been the 
safety valves that have secured me from that in- 
sanity, which would have been the inevitable 
consequence of penning up all my ideas within 
the hot brain that engendered them. You are a 
part of myself, and would know all this by in-^ 
tuition if I did not inform you of it. 

" You wonder at my hatred of Hitrtley. I 
tell you, Villars ! one has a natural antipathy to 
one's next heir — ^to the man waiting to vault 
into your saddle the moment you are unseated 
— ^to one who, in his mind's eye, is making alte- 
rations in your house, cutting down your trees, 
dispersing your gold, and who grudges you every 
guinea you expend, because he imagines it dimi-* 
nishes his future store. Not that Hartley does 
thb. But he will outlive me, and that is an of- 
fence; and he stands by my side, exhibiting his 
youthful countenance and athletic limbs, as a 
practical satire upon my own wasted form. 
Besides, that Italian girl — that Agnese— she 
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dared despise me — ^and for him! But I pre- 
vented his success, when he thought the fruit 
ripe and ready to drop into his arms : for as to 
her ideas of his honourable intentions, those 
were of course, on his part, like ours, mere ^ fagon 
de parler/ And had they been otherwise, Arling- 
ton's heir— -even his presumptive heir — must not 
marry an obscure foreigner. Do not omit any op- 
portunity of gaining and giving me information 
on this head, for I have an insatiable curiosity 
on the subject, for which I cannot account 

" Adieu> yours, &c. 

"Arlington. 

This letter was written after the first of those 
attacks, with which Lord Arlington was now 
condemned to pay the penalty of the daily 
drafts, which had been drawn upon his constitu- 
tion by the dissipation of his former life. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A DEBUTANTE 



*' — The million's gaze — ^the critic's •com-^ 
Oh ! 't is too much for fenule modettj 
To Uar 

Brooks. 



We forget what monarch it was who of- 
fered a reward for a new sensation, and we 
have not time to look out for his name for the 
information of our readers ; but we can easily 
enter into his feelings. Well — ^the world of fa- 
shion was precisely in the predicament of this 
monarch. All was apathy and sameness : there 
were no particular lions to give animation to 
parties; no foreign constellation at the opera 
or concerts; and, what was still more extraordi- 
nary, no egregious folly or profligate faux-pas. 
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to excite a nine-days' wonder, and give an impe- 
tus to scandal and conversation. 

The subscribers gaped over the opera, and 
young ladies languished through the quadrilles 
at Almack's. The gallopade and the mazurka 
had not then given them the excitement of learn- 
ing a new dance, and all was in a state of apa- 
thetic stagnation. 

At this period, the despatches which our noble 

minister at found it necessary to send to 

the government, on the subject of his diplomatic 
mission, were accompanied by an account of a new 
vocal debutante, who had astonished the first cir- 
cles, and excited the wonder of the musical world, 
in Italy. " II gran Maestro'* had pronounced her 
to be perfect; and she had sung with such suc- 
cess at some of the concerts, that the name of 
Bemardini bade fair to become celebrated with 
those of Pasta and Catalani throughout Europe. 

From the moment that this information of a 
new star in the musical hemisphere was bruited 
abroad, the cry that " We must have her here !" 
was set up; and the poor manager of the King^s 
Theatre was pestered to death about ^^ la belle 

I 2 
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BemardinL^ Old subficribers threatened tp 
withdraw their subscriptions, if he did not^-aod 
new ones offered themselves, if he did — engage 
this new syren ; till at length, out of the mere fa- 
tigue of resistance, he gave way, and bi$ secretary 
for foreign affairs was despatched to Italy, on a 
mission which had for its object the visit of the 
fair debutante to this country on any terms. The 
poor manager knew he diould be ruined; but 
then he was ruined by obliging the Duke of 

B i the Earl of C— r> the Countess of 

p..*..^, and half-arhundred other titled per* 
sons; and who would not be honoured by being 
ruined in such a cause? 

The anticipation of her arrival excited a sen- 
sation. A hundred anecdotes were invented 
with respect to her past life and future expecta- 
tions : some declared her the affianced bride of 
a prince; anoth^ whispered her to be the scion 
of one of the noblest families in Europe; a third 
declared her to be the most accomplished singer 
under the sun. But all ^e ingenuity and malice 
of scandal had, as yet, ii;ivehted nothing that 
could tarnish her bright name as a woman. 
Such a rara avis was, of course, expected with 
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anxiety by that world of fashion .who live only 
by a tound of novelty and amusement. 

At lengthy la belle cantatrice arrived^ and 
was* scarcely unfurled from the flannels, in which 
her diaperone had enveloped her, to guard 
her against the indememdes of an English 
spring, than a hundred cards were left at her 
door. It had been stipulated by the manager^s 
secretary, that she should sing nowhere but at 
the Opera, and that her first appearance should 
be upon the stage. The enormous terms which 
her protectors had demaiided and obtained, made 
it but reasonable that the manager should have 
her all to himself, and possess all the chances 
she gave him of success. But what were these 
considerations, in comparison with the edat 
which her ^< very fitsC^ appearance would give 
to a private party?- A small one, consisting of 
the most eminent amateurs of the day, toge- 
ther with about five hundred other friends, was, 
therefore, speedily got up ; and the Countess of 

^, by liberaHty and persuasion, prevailed 

upon her protectors to permit their protegee to 
sing at — *^— House, in spite of their engage* 
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ment to the contrary. There she realised all 
that had been anticipated; and the manager 
would have had no reason to repent this in- 
fringement upon his treaty, from the celebrity 
that it gained for his prima donna) from the ac- 
count both of her beauty and singing which went 
forth from this party, but that she caught a severe 
cold from going out too early after her arrival, 
which deferred her appearance three or four 
opera-nights, during which her enormous salary 
was rigorously exacted by those who had the 
management of her talents. 

Night after night every box was taken in ex- 
pectation of her debut; and night after night 
were the manager's expectations of a great re- 
ceipt disappointed, by the necessity which still 
existed for that unfortunate line in his bill of 
fare, ^^ In consequence of the continued indis- 
position,'' &c. 

At length, however, the cold was better, and 
her appearance was determined upon. All the 
world were on the alert. Dinners were ordered 
in time to permit an early attendance, or defer- 
red altogether till after the performance. Every 
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box was filled; the pit crammed to sufFocation; 
Fops* Alley literally wedged with men; and even 
the capacious gallery fiill to its top rows, where 
might be seen two or three of those liveries 
which always designate the presence of some 
royal personage. 

Lord Arlington, whose senses were too us6 
to feel curiosity of any description, had entered 
mechanically into the pursuit of the moment, 
had talked with others of expectations he did 
not feel, and of anxieties he did not experience. 
He, however, came with the rest of the crowd 
early enough to welcome the debutante on her 
first appearance. Hartley, not finding room 
in his mother's box, had entered Lord Arling- 
ton's; and they were amusing themselves by 
observing the inconveniences of the crowded 
pit, and the many struggles which were made 
among the polite for places to see the great at- 
traction of the night. The overture and first 
act of the opera were unattended to, or scarcely 
heard, amidst the general conversation which 
takes place at the Opera when no star is on the 
stage. 
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At lengthy the bell announced the rising ol 
the curtain for the second act. The buzz was 
instantly hushed into the most profound silence; 
so still, indeed^ was the house^ that the old say- 
ing, that ^^ you might have heard a pin drop,'* 
seemed to be realised. A slight bustle behind 
the scenes, a sensation in the coulisses, heard 
rather than se^i, announced the approach of 
the new singer; another moment saw her in the 
front of the stage, standing timidly, and almost 
fainting before such an audience as she had 
never yet witnessed, and vainly attempting that 
obeisance with which debutantes generally ac^ 
knowledge the tumultuous encouragement with 
which they are received. The instant of her 
appearance, handkerchiefs waved, and fans were 
beaten against kid gloves and opera-glasses, in 
the boxes ; the pit was too full to permit any 
great use of hands, but opera-glasses and feet 
were put into requisition on the occasion; while 
the gallery was almost as tumultuous as that of 
an English theatre on the same good-^natured 
occasion. 

Overcome by her excessive agitation, she 
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would have sunk on the stage, had not the 
manager, perceiving her situation, come from 
the wing and supported her. As he raised 
her from the almost recumbent position into 
which her agitation had thrown her, her long 
and luxuriant locks were thrown back, and 
discovered features so resplendent with beauty, 
that anodier loud burst of applause followed 
this first discovery of the extent of her persona! 
charms. The moment her features were dis-* 
played to the public, Arlington and Hartley 
both started, and exclaimed at the same instant, 
" C'est TAgnese ! " And it was indeed the fair 
incc^ita of Terradna who had excited so 
much curiosity in Arlington, and so much inte- 
rest in the bosom of Hartley. 

Aiiington's emotion subsided in an instant, 
but it was some minutes before Hartley could 
recover the effect which her sudden appearance 
had created. He saw in her debut as a public 
performer the annihilation of those hopes which, 
in spite of his better reason, he had still che* 
rished, that time might clear up the mystery 
with regard to Agnese, in such a manner as 

I 5 
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might not preclude entirely the idea he had en- 
teitained of making her his wife. Here, how- 
ever, was an end of these hopes; for Hartleys 
was not a family that was ever likely to consent 
to receive a public performer among its mem- 
bers, however correct her morals and conduct, 
or however unblemished her -private character. 
Such is the prejudice which even liberal people 
are sufficiently unjust to entertain with regard to 
those, who, surrounded as they are by tempta- 
tions, require still greater encouragement to 
continue in the right path, and deserve much 
more commendation for virtuous conduct than 
if their lot had been cast in the every-day career 
of common-place existence. 

Arlington saw what was passing in Hartley's 
mind, and felt a spiecies of pleasure in the con- 
templation. He had long delighted in contemn- 
ing every idea of virtue, and he saw that Hartley 
could not help considering her appearance on 
the stage as the first step towards that moral 
degradation which, in Italy, he had attempted to 
affix to the character of every woman receiving 
such an education as that of Agnese. As the 
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performance proceeded. Hartley sickened at the 
applause, and shrunk from the effect of those ef- 
forts, the success of which would confirm her con- 
tinuance in the profession she had adopted, and 
annihilate his hopes for ever. Eren now, should 
her debut be succeeded by her immediate retire- 
ment, he feared the obstacle which even one ap- 
pearance would create to his wishes would be 
insurmountable. 

Arlington saw in the changing countenance 
of his young companion the depth and the sin- 
cerity of his passion, and his own family pride' 
was roused at the thought that these feelings 
might be strong enough to make the obscure 
adventuress the future Lady Arlington, and the 
mother of diildren who would inherit estates^ 
till how ever under the control of the scions 
of legitimate aristocracy. 

He knew Hartley was not deficient in pride : 
but it was the pride of virtue — the pride of 
honour — ^more than that of rank ; and he felt that 
his only chance of curing Hartley of his love 
was to reduce the character of its object. 

He began, therefore, at once upon this pi:in- 
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ciple, by hiotiiig Iub congratulatioiis to Hartley 
on Agneae having taken a step whidi must tend 
to fiunlitate hk wishes; finr he had always made 
a point of conrersing on this subject as though 
Hartley had the intention of making her his 
mistressy instead of his wife. Hartley felt all 
these observations severely^ because he knew 
that Lord Arlington was only now stating those 
sentiments which would be entertained by so 
many. He had not^ howerer, courage at this 
moment to combat them, and he, by this time^ 
knew Lord Arlington's principles^ or rather his 
want of them, with regard to women, too weU 
to attempt to subvert his c^nmcms. He listened 
therefore in silence, and sat through a perform* 
ance, which was crowned with the most brilliant 
success, in spite of the timidity with which it 
was so evidently accompanied, in agony. His 
first impulse had been to quit the theatre the 
moment after his recognition of Agnese^ but 
his position with r^ard to Lord Arlington was 
such as made him wish to conceal the extent 
of that influence which she possessed over his 
feelings. He felt that it was but natural that 
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Lord Arlu^ton shonld in some measure paiv 
take of the sentiments which &inilj pride had in^ 
spired in his father; and he had latterly had his 
suspicions, that his sudden recal to England 
had originated in some communication between 
them* 

On the fall of the curtain the cry was long 
and general for the appearance of the heroine 
of the ev^iing ; and Hartley had the additional 
agony of seeing her led forward by the manager 
to face the gaze of the thousands who were ap* 
plauding her to the skies. The moment she had re^ 
tired, numbers hurried to the stage to pay their 
respects to the fair debutante. Hartley was led 
tliither by Arlington, who knew the scene he 
would there witness, and who truly prognosti- 
cated its eflEect; for Hartley sidcened to see 
the wc»nan he loved surrounded by all that was 
so much calculated to turn a woman's head, and 
oppressed by the compliments and congratula- 
tions of some of the most profligate men in 
town, who consider it their privily to annoy 
those whom th^ imagine their applause sup- 
ports. Among these, the most prominent was 
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Lord Orville; and Hartley, knowing his charac- 
ter, and dreading his influence, turned from the 
scene with disgust, and, in spite of Arlington, 
quitted the stage without speaking to Agnese. 

In spite of the fatigue and agitation by which 
she was oppressed, almost to fainting, she was 
compelled to listen to all the dull compliments 
and extravagant eulogiums which were poured 
upon her from all quarters. They seemed, 
however, to fall powerless upon her ear, and 
drew from her only cold replies of common- 
place politeness. Her eye seemed to wander 
amidst the crowd, as though it searched for 
somebody who was not there. As Lord Arling- 
ton approached her, a heightened colour and 
increased agitation expressed her recognition, 
though the expression of her countenance was 
any thing but that of pleasure, and she seemed 
to cling the closer to the arm of her chaperon. 

He addressed her in that tone of half famili- 
arity and respect, which, while it conveys to the 
person addressed nothing with which she can be 
ofiFended, at the same time expresses to the 
by-standers that there is more between them 
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than meets the ear. How many of the reports 
-with regard to women owe their origin to no- 
thing but this profligate coxcombry by which 
puppies would convey hints of familiarities 
which never existed ! This is too much the 
case in general society: but it is a practice 
as common as it is contemptible among the 
loungers of a green-room and the frequenters 
of the ^^ coulisses and foyer" at the Opera, 
who seem, to think themselves privileged to talk 
with those who cannot escape from their con- 
versation, with the same air of fiuniliarity that 
they would talk with their mistresses. 

From a man of Lord Arlington's character 
this would have a double effect; and his late 
return from the continent, and the evident air 
of recognition with which he was received, not 
unmixed with embarrassment, gave a colour to 
surmises, in which Arlington himself was con- 
temptible enough to find a pleasure. The 
substance of his delights had fled from his 
senseless grasp; but he could derive a plea- 
sure from the shadow of them, and prided him- 
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self upon a reputation that a man of feeling 
and honour would have shrunk frcHn. 

The fidr debutante at length escaped from 
her persecutors^ and retired with her protectors, 
who were the same couple with whom Lord 
Arlington had seen her in Italy, and who ap- 
peared not a litde surprised and pleased at re- 
cognizing him in En^and) and at the considera* 
tion with which he was evidendy treated, as 
well as at the title by which he was addressed. 

While Agnese shrunk from the applause and 
attentions which she received, and listened with 
disgust to the fulsome compliments whidi were 
paid her, diese people exchanged glances of 
triumphant success, and seemed rejoiced at the 
accomplishment of some long-cherished scheme. 

They therefore not only received but en* 
couraged the attentions paid to their protegee, 
and did not seem over scrupulous as to the 
motives by which they were instigated. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A PRIMA DONNA. 



<< Who would not be a Prima Donna ? 
And who wovld be on*?'* 

The Opera Box. 



It is a strange thing, bat nevertheless a true 
one, and, at the same time, a most unjust one, 
that the moment a wojnan puts her foot upon the 
stage, with the virtuous intention of rendering 
herself independent by her own talents, every 
libertine about town thinks himself privileged to 
address her in terms that, in any other situation 
in life, the rectitude of her own conduct would 
have prevented ; and this character, which the 
sentiments of these men, rather than the conduct 
of the professors themselves, have given to the 
stage, places an almost insuperable bar to the 
adoption of a profession, by which otherwise 
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many a virtuous woman might rise from the 
poverty and dependence by which she is sur- 
rounded, and become as eminent for her talent, 
and as much respected for her private charac- 
ter, as those who have lived through the ordeal 
of dieir histrionic career, and borne the esteem, 
as well as the admiration of the public, into 
their age and retirement* 

A man who is bom, or who is rendered by 
circumstances, dependent upon his own re- 
sources, has a thousand ways open to the ex- 
ertion of his genius, all of them equally honour- 
able. The bar displays a prospect in which 
talent may rise to die highest honours of the 
state ; commerce affords opportunities in which 
active industry and an adventurous spirit may, 
in a variety of ways, arrive at wealth and inde- 
pendence ; the army and navy present careers 
teeming with honours, and making up in the 
character and rank they bestow, for the absence 
of that wealth which is seldom attained in the 
pursuit of a soldier or a sailor : but a woman 
has none of these opportuities; she must descend 
to the laborious and humble exertion of her 
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needle, or become the wretched dependant upon 
the caprices of some overbearing famDy as a go- 
veimess, and earn her bread amidst the insolence 
of servants, who have an instinctive dislike to 
persons a little above them, and in mean sub- 
mission to the tempers of children whom she is 
doomed, at the same time, to pet and to instruct, 
and to counteract the effect of her lessons by inju- 
dicious indulgence. Under these circumstances 
it is deeply to be regretted that prejudices should 
exist against a pursuit in which so many may be 
calculated to shine, and in which accomplish- 
ments and talents might be brought into play so 
advantageously to their possessors. But while 
men have the cowardice and cruelty to imagine, 
that the public appearance of a female on the 
stage gives them the privilege to insult her ; and 
while there are so many sufficiently weak to 
suppose that frailty and the stage are synony- 
mous, the friends of respectable girls, who have 
no means of providing for them, shrink from 
educating them for a profession which may 
entail upon them the effects of these sentiments, 
and our theatres are deprived of the chance of 
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those taknts which might odierwise be fostered 
into success, to the benefit of those who excited 
diem, as well as to the pleasure of the public 

It is not our intention here to enter on a 
defence of the stage, though the req)ectability of 
so many of its members afibrds abundant map 
terials to render such a task an easy one; but 
the above observations were fiarced upon us by 
the positi<m in which Agnese found herself 
immediatdy after the successiul debut in the 
last chapter. 

Almost from the earliest period of her.recol* 
lection, Agnese had been under the protection 
of the couple who had superintended her educa* 
tion, and had now forced her upon the stage* 
A faint idea, however, of a chamber of death, 
and a pale and aged man, kissing and confiding 
her to the care of some other person, lingered 
dimly in her remembrance; but it was more 
like one of the dreams of her infancy than reality: 
and what was extraordinary, this remembrance 
was always much more vivid in her dreams than in 
her waking thoughts. If, however, it ever had 
any other foundation than in her dreams, time 
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bad now nearly obliterated all traces of this early 
scene from her mind; and all her infant associa- 
tions were so wholly connected widi the people 
with whom she had lived from the age of five or 
sixy that she neter looked beyond them, or 
thought of having been connected with any other 
brings than those who represented that she was 
the mere object of their charity, left under their 
care by a foreigner, who had promised to reclaim 
her, but had never performed that promise. 
' This, however, was not the feet, for the English- 
man, by whom she had been placed under their 
superintendance, had left with them an ample 
sum of money for all the expenses of a common 
education, and had bargained with them for their 
protection of the child for ever. This circum- 
stance they never cotifided to her ; but, appro- 
priating the money to their own purposes, and 
representing themselves^ as her bene&ctors, they 
drew upon her gratitude for that affecfion and 
d^otion to which they were not oititled by 
nature^ but which her affectionate heart atnd dis^ 
position were too happy to pay wbereshe owned 
an obligation. Indeed, Agnese wlis a child who 
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could not exist without loving; she possessed a 
heart overflowing with tenderness, and thought 
no exertion too great to show her attachment to 
those from whom she received a kindness. 

The Signor Bononi, to whose care she was 
confided, was one of those professors of music 
with which Italy abounds, whose talent had only 
made him the Apollo of an obscure village. 
By his misappropriation of the money left for 
the education of Agnese, it may be seen how 
little principle he possessed ; and he was already 
beginning to think the child a burthen, when 
her uncommon and precocious talent for the art 
of which he was professor, excited his cupidity, 
and inspired him with the idea that he might 
ultimately realize much more than would repay 
all the cares and costs of the child's education : 
while the increasing beauty of Agnese gave him 
hopes that her charms might ultimately be turned 
to his advantage. These views, and the astonish- 
ing improvement of the child, even under the 
little tuition which he was enabled himself to 
give her, soon reconciled Bononi and his wife to 
their infant charge. 
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With such a disposition as Agnese possessed, 
it was no wonder that her protectors obtained 
that unbounded influence over her mind and ac- 
tions which they possessed ; and conscious of the 
necessity for this influence to further their 
schemes, they had omitted no opportimity to 
increase and confirm it. 

The professor had just enough judgment to 
appreciate the astonishing powers displayed by 
bis pupil, and to know that she deserved a bet- 
ter preceptor than himself. With this view he 
removed from his village to Milan ; and, by dint 
of perseverance, and the exhibition of the child's 
talent, he obtained her admission as a pupil into 
a conservatorio, where she enjoyed the advan- 
tage of some of the best masters in Italy. 

So precocious were the powers of Agnese at 
this early period, that she played before some 
of the first people and the finest judges in Eu- 
rope ; and Bononi and his wife began already 
to reap the benefit of her exertions. 

Her enthusiasm in the pursuit aided the in- 
structions she received ; and, while a child, Ag- 
nese was the phenomenon of the musical world 
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in the circles which she frequented. Her pro- 
tectors, however, bad heard of the immense 
sums accumulated l^ singers in diffisrent parts 
of Europe; and the view of educating Ag« 
nese for a prima donna, when time should have 
added the charms of womanhood to those of her 
musical talent, made them withdraw her from 
these infant exhibitions ; and her exertions, to- 
gether with the presents which had been made 
her, having already realized enough to procure 
instruction, and to support them for some few 
years, Bononi withdrew his charge from public 
life, and pursued his sjrstem of improvement. 

During this period, fortunately for Agnese, 
she attracted the attention and gained the afieo- 
tion of a sister of a convent of Rome, where she 
practised the organ, and from whom her mind and 
heart derived great advantage. From the lips 
of Sister Theresa she imbibed principles of rec- 
titude and religion, which, while they made her 
revolt from the life for which she was intended^ 
inspired her with strength to resist its tempta- 
tions, and firmness to r^ulate her conduct 
through its ordtibl. 
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The talents and beauty of Agnese at length 
exceeded Bononi's most sanguine expectations, 
and he determined to produce her to the musi- 
eal world. This determination was accelerated 
by the fears which he b^an to entertain of the 
influence of Sister Theresa, and by his dread 
that one so young and lovely might attract atten- 
tion, or form some attachment calculated to mi- 
litate against the plan he had formed of realizing 
a large fortune by her exertions, before she pro- 
cured any establishment for herself. ■ With this 
feeling he had always discouraged the attentions 
and kindness which many had been inclined to 
show to Agnese; and it was the same selfishness 
that created the coldness with which his thanks 
to Hartley fcnr her preservation were accom- 
panied. 

The temptations held out by Lord Arlingt<Hi 
were almost sufficient to gratify his cupidity ; 
as they, however, still feU short of what he thought 
might be produced by her talents, he determined 
not to swerve from his original plan; but by 
taking the information which Arlington had 
given him, and adopting bis fears of her attach- 
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ment to Hartley, he had removed her suddenly 
and secretly out of the reach of both their pur- 
suits at once. 

Bononi managed matters so well, as to cre- 
ate such a sensation by the first appearance of 
Agnese, which took place in Florence,^ that she 
at once rose to the top of her profession ; and 
the name of la Bemardini, or I'Agnese, was 
soon' bruited throughout the capitals of Eu- 
rope, as a novel attraction in the musical 
hemisphere. 

England was, however, Bononi's first object. 
He knew what sums were lavished upon foreign 
singers in this country ; and he knew likewise 
the empressement with which a new V(Hce and a 
new person are followed by fashionable people, 
from all sorts of motives ; and he set down Lon- 
don as the hotbed for the follies and fashions, 
from which he was to realize his anticipations of 
fortune. 

In Florence he found plenty of Englishmen of 
rank, too willing to become patrons of such a 
debutante, and to write praises of this new con- 
stellation to the manager of the opera in Lon- 
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dpii. Several brought over accounts of her ta- 
lents; in shorty every ruse was resorted to by 
Bononi.to procure such an engagement as would 
satisfy even his cupidity* 

Every stipulation having been made by this 
musical diplomatist, and agreed to on the part 
of the English directeur; and every thing signed) 
sealed, and secured, with as much formality as 
a treaty of alliance between two states, Agnese^ 
at lengtlx. came to London, where her debut 
realized the most sanguine expectations of ^^ her 
friends and the public," and delighted every 
body but the poor manager, who was compelled 
to be congratulated on crowded houses for which 
he. got nothing ; and upon a triumphant success 
which put money only into the pocket of Signor 
Bononi. From the moment of the appearance 
of Agnese, her protectors became persons of 
consequence, not only in their own eyes, but in 
those of the admirers of their proteg6. Letters 
for. engagements poured from all quarters; — 
notes, inclosing drafts, for her to sing at private 
concerts, arrived daily; and the hall-table of the 
new prima donna.was covered with the visiting- 
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tickets of the first people in the land: vrbSit 
presents were made, on all sides, to Bononi and 
his wife, who b^an seriously to think of follow- 
ing the example of some of their predecesscvs, 
and adopting the travelling title of Baron and la 
Biffonne, to which they would have had quite as 
much right as many who have been received 
into society here, under titles to which they had 
no other pretension than their own impudence. 
Those only who know the fact can imagine 
ihe airs which are assumed by people of this 
stamp, or the insolence with which many of 
Our noblesse and gentry have been treated by 
them ; and few can imagine the parade with which 
they conduct themselves in the engi^;enientB 
which they form for their proteg^. In most 
iii9tances, this is the mere conduct of those 
intrusted with her affiurs, and does not arise 
from the singer herself; and this was the case 
with Agnese. She was ccHnpletely under the 
guidance of Bononi and his wife, and passed her 
time in the cultivation of her talent, or in sQent 
^oughts of the young Englishman who had 
deserved her gratitude by the protection he had 
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afforded her, and excited the first feeluigs of love 
her young heart had ever experienced by hia 
subsequent attentions ; and she wondered, among 
all the persons who presented themselves,, that 
she had never yet seen Hartley. 

Her conduct in public was characterized byf 
its modesty, and in private by its exoeUence ; 
while i^e seemed nearly insensible to the adminn 
tion she «^cited ; and at least presumed upon ili 
so little^ that half the world disbelieved die 
stories which were propagated of the consequence 
she assumed in her professional arrangements^ 
all <^ which were entirely attributable to the 
vanity and felly of Bononi and his wife^ who 
were making the best market of her talents for 
their own emolument. Of these circumstances 
Agnese knew nothing; she &lt herself bound 
by every tie of gratitude to devote herself to 
those to whom she considered she owed ev^ry 
thing; and by their directions she was ccnn-^ 
pletely guided. 

Th^re are a certain set of men about town, 
possessing a certain rank in ftshionable circles, 
either from birth ot fortune who think it ib^ 
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privilege to make what they call ^^ love'' to every 
new debutante in the theatrical world. Withno 
other feeling than the eclat of the thing, these men 
pester the new singers and dancers with their at- 
tentions, and frequently insult them by their pro- 
positions. The appearance of such a woman as 
Agnese could not Ml to excite all the energies 
of this swarm of coxcombs, by whom she was 
immediately assailed by all means, and in all 
directions. Persecuted by them in the coulisses 
of the Opera, aiid in the reuring apartments of 
the Concert Rooms, she became disgusted; and 
at lengdi positively refused to see thiem at her 
own house, to which several of them had gained 
admittance by presents to Bononi and his wife. 
In most, if not all these, eclat and notoriety 
were the only excitements to their attentions ; 
but among them, one had conceived so violent 
a passion for her, that no sacrifice seemed too 
great for the accomplishment of his object : a&d 
this was Lord Orville. Struck by her beauty 
and talents on her debut, he was still more 
fascinated by her manners and conversation. 
Presented by Arlington, Bononi and his wife 
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could not but receire him graciously, and be 
availed bimself of their avarice to enjoy as 
much of her society as they could procure him. 

Many of these butterflies, when they found 
the uselessness of their attentions, and discovered 
the little progress they made, dropped. off one 
by one, abusing her for die coldness of her 
character; or, still more basely, indulging them- 
selves in inuendos which would have left their 
.success doubtful, had they been uttered by any 
other lips than their own. They all, however, 
affected an intimacy with her in public. 

It was not, however, thus with Lbrd Orville : 
the more he saw of her, the more his loVe in- 
creased; opposition seemed only to swell the 
tide of his passion ; till, in a short time, the 
accomplishment of his object engrossed all his 
time, and Agnese was literally persecuted by his 
attentions. 

. .Surprised at the coldness with which he wds 
received, and the indifference with which his 
rank, and those privileges upon which he built 
his hopes, were ccmsidered, he at length made a 
confidant of Lord Arlington, from whom he 
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karned the solution, of the enigma, in a detail 
of that nobleman's suspicion of her love for 
Hartley. This was only to add another motive 
for the perseverance of Orville, yfho gloried as 
much in thwarting the wishes of, and in triumph- 
ing over another, as he did in the gratification 
of his own. He now, therefore, devoted himself 
to the accomplishment of his object. Bononi 
and his wife were propitiated by magnificent 
presents; for they had no objection to sell op- 
portunities which they knew, from, the temp^ 
of Agnese, were profitless ; and they pocketed 
the bribes while they laughed at their dupe. 

Orville, however, was not a man to be easily 
foiled; his whole stock of passion had been 
excited by Agnese, and there was no attempt^ 
however desperate, of which he was not capaUe^ 
to aid the attainment of his wishes. 

In this passion of Lord Orville, Arlington 
saw the means of gratifying bis hatred for 
Hartley, and his anger against Agnese; and, 
at the same time, the surest method of pre- 
venting that imion at whidi his fiunily pride 
revolted^ 
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He saw too, in Orville, a temper and 
disposition so like his own, that his vanity 
prognosticated complete success, and he de* 
termined to assist him, to the utmost of his 
ability, to get Agnese into hb power, either 
through attachment, or by some means even 
less justifiable. 

The similarity of character which existed 
between them, had attached Arlington more to 
the society of Orville than that of any other 
person, and that kind of friendship grew up 
between them which led to a mutual confidence 
in their miworthy pursuits, which were, however, 
with them, matters of triumph instead of sub- 
jects of shame. 

These two worthies, therefore, determined 
upon the ruin of Agnese: the one to gratify 
what he deemed to be an irresistible passion; 
and the other to indulge a oongr^ation of mixed 
feeling— of hatred, mortification, and anger, for 
which he could not himself account. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



PLANS. 



Aye» sir— plot and couDterpIot>— -'tis the only way to win the 

game of life. 

Gibber. 



Whether the passion of love produces, in 
the aggregate, most pleasure or most pain, it 
would be very difficult to' determine. That 
the most successful passion, even' where ^* the 
course of true love runs smooth," creates pain, 
there is no doubt; for the human heart is so 
wayward in its £a,ncies, that where there are no 
real evils, it will create fictitious ones : a thou- 
sand groundless fears embitter the brightest 
hopes, and foundless jealousies deprive success 
of half its gratification. But of all the pains of 
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which love is the occasion, perhaps that produced 
by the idea of its object being engaged in un- 
worthy pursuits is the greatest. And this pang 
was felt in the utmost degree by Hardey; for 
he was unjust enough to imbibe in some d^ee 
the prejudices of the world f^ainst the i^age, 
and to consider strict correctness of conduct al- 
most incompatible with its pursuits. 

How must the delicacy of love suffer at the 
idea of its object being nightly exposed to the 
criticism and gaze of the million, and to all the 
inuendos and reports to which the most correct 
public life will give occasion ! How severely 
must it feel the temptations to which such a life 
must necessarily expose its object, and shrink 
from the exertion of those privileges which it is 
the fashion for coxcombs to assume in their in- 
tercourse with public performers ! . . 
. Hartley felt all this : he knew what he had 
done himself in the first season of his folly; and 
he had seen, said recollected but too vividly, 
how much more other young men had done at 
the same. time. He was sensible how open to. 
insuk the position of Agnese placed her, and 
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yet felt himself so circumfttanoed, that he dared 
o£fer neither protection nor advice. 

Indeed, he felt the eyes of Arlington and his 
iamily to be upon him; and he dreaded the ri«> 
dicule of the one almost as much as he feared 
giving pain to the other. 

Under these circumstances, he had forborne 
to seek any more than ' one interview with 
Agnese ; and, though every opera-night was a 
night of agony to him, from the knowledge he 
possessed, that she was not only exposed to the 
public gaze^ but subjeeted to the attention of 
every libertine about town bdiind the scenes, 
he yet never ventured within the walls of the 
theatre. 

In the only interview with which he had in« 
dulged himself, he had fairly and plainly stated 
the circumstances and prejudices of his family; 
the barrier which her public life had raised to 
their union; and could only deplore the excess 
of his love, and the despair he himself enter- 
tained of the accomplishment of his wishes. The 
repagnance of Agnese to her profession was quite 
equal to his own; but she was supported in its 
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pursuit, by the knowledge that she was performing 
a duty to her early benefactors; and though she 
loved as firmly and disinterestedly as Hartley 
himself, and deplored as much as he did the olv- 
stacles to their union, yet she betrayed su£Scient 
pride to make him perceive that she would never 
entertain a thought of entering any fiunily, where 
she was not to be received with the most perfect 
welcome. 

Comparing the conduct of Hartley with that 
of others who had sought, by their attention, to 
win her favour, he could not but rise in her es- 
timation by the contrast; and the result of this 
interview was only to increase their esteem for 
each other, and their mutual regret at the ne- 
cessity for their separation. 

Had Hartley sought for any future interviews, 
he could not have obtained them; for Arlington 
had so wrought upon Bononi and his wife^ that 
they had determined to exclude him as much as 
possible from all private intercourse with their 
protegee. 

' Love is of all passions the most difficult to 
submit to the circumstances by which it is sur- 
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roiinded; and thus, though both Hartley and 
Agnese felt that it would be for die happiness 
of each other to conquer dieir mutual passion, 
diey found diis to be impossiblei and still re- 
signed themselves to its influence. 

Much as Hardey felt at the assiduities to 
which he knew that Agnese must be subject, he 
would have experienced much more agcmy, .had 
he been aware of the passion and plots of Lord 
Orville, and of the assistance rendered to him 
by Lord Arlington. His feelings, however, 
were sufficiently strong to deprive life of any 
pleasure, and to unfit him for all the business 
into which he was entering. His family saw 
this; and, while they admired his conduct under 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed, they still trembled for hb resolution, 
and persuaded him to quit London, and again 
try the eifects of absence. 

In the mean time Lady Orville, amazed at 
the little effect of her own manoeuvres and Lady 
Sophia's charms, on the obdurate heart of her 
firiend's son, began to give little hints to Lady 
Emily of Lady Serbia's passion for Hartley,- 
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and of the inroads it was making on her health 
aiid happiness* She knew this was the most 
effectual way of working upon Lady Emily to 
aid her in her plans. That lady, however, in 
the sincerity of her sorrow for what i^e deem^ 
a hopeless passion, disclosed, in confidence, the 
unhappy attachment of Hartley for the fair de- 
butante, and detailed the whole of the little 
romance, which had led to their first knowledge 
of each other. 

Perceiving, as she thought, in this passion 
the only obstacle to the accomplishment of her 
own and her daughter's wishes, she determined 
to use her utmost endeavours to remove it ; and 
judging of the virtue of Agnese by that of others 
in the same situation, and perhaps by that of 
herself, she had no doubt but that the tempta- 
tions by which she was surrounded would soon 
prevent the possibility oi such a union as she 
dreaded; for she had too thorough a knowledge 
of the little care which either of her own children 
had for her wishes, to imagine that Lady Emily's 
son would in reality sacrifice a predominant 
passion out of filial affection, or respect for his 
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fiimily. Lest) however, the temptadoiis on 
whkh she depended should not prove sufll* 
dently strong, she hegm to have recourse to 
detraction, to degrade the character of .^piese 
in the estimation of the world, knowing that 
the reputation of vice is sometimes more potent 
in its eifect than vice itself. 

Remembering Lord Arlington's family pride, 
she even condescended to add his influence to 
the success of her attempts, by artfully describing 
her own imd Lady Emily's fears that Hartley 
might at length think seriously of such an 
union. Lord Arlington's and Lady Orville's 
were kindred minds; and though they despised 
each other, they had no objection to an alliance 
which had the same object in view ; and Lord 
Arlington, having too little respect for the 
Countess, to be delicate in tlie species of the 
confidence he placed in her, actually quieted her 
fears by detailing a scheme on the part of a 
young nobleman, the success of which would 
completely prevent the catastrophe, which, he 
acknowledged, he dreaded quite as mudi as the 
Hartley family themselves. 
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Lady Orville was, of course, cautiouis to bide 
her own object from Arlington's knowledge, 
while he was quite as cautious in concealing 
that it was her own son whose passion he had 
promised to assist* Thus mutually deceiving 
each other in their separate objects, they both 
joined to effect the same dishonourable end. In 
the mean time Orville's passion was daily in- 
creasing, till at length he seemed to live only on 
his hopes of success, which he was determined 
to accomplish at all events. Conscious, how- 
ever, that wbHe her bosom was inclined in Hart- 
ley's favour, any abrupt declaration of his pas- 
sion would have an effect contrary to that wtiich 
he desired, and tend, before he had attained 
any influence, only to put her on her guard, he 
contented himself with those perpetual, though 
silent attentions, which win their way so much 
with ft woman ci deKcat« feelings, and by keep- 
ing away every other competitor for her favour ; 
while he replied to the badinage of his friends in 
such a manner as to confirm the suspicions at 
which ibey only hinted. 

The presents made to Bcmoni by Lord Orville 
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were quite enough to enlist him and his wife 
into his favour, and they facilitated as much as 
lay in their power his interviews with Agnese* 
Bononi had no objections to sell opportunities 
by which he knew nobody could profit; while 
he pocketed the bribes which were offered him, 
and laughed in his sleeve at the dupes who were 
deceived by him. 

All this, however, contributed to lower the 
name of Agnese in public estimation ; and 
Hartley was condenmed to the agony of seeing 
paragraphs, hinting at liaisons which never ex* 
isted, and detailing circumstances which never 
occurred. For such is the glorious liberty of 
the press, in this country, that no reputation is 
safe from its effects, while defence is as perilous 
as the attack. 

Orville and Arlington managed all this : they 
considered every thing which occurred as en- 
gines operating to facilitate their schemes. Lady 
Orville also rejoiced in every thing that con- 
tributed to diminish the character of her whom 
she could not but consider as her daughter's 
rival ; as the less she was held in public estima- 
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cion, the more was the remote chance decreased 
that the Hartley &mily would ever sancdoh 
their son's attachment. 

Thus was Agnese made the innocent victim 
of detraction, her name becoming sullied by 
the venality of her protectors, and her repu- 
tation attacked at the very moment that her 
life was perfectly exemplary. 

Hartley heard and saw all this, without the 
power of ascertaining the truth or remedying 
the evil ; and Agnese herself was, of coui*se, in- 
sensible to the existence of the scandal, and 
conscious of her own innocence, never dreamed 
(rf* the detraction of which she was the subject. 

Lover after lover was dismissed, or tired out 
by her apparent insensibility, while she pur- 
sued her career, rising in her professional at- 
traction, and her protectors increasing in the 
enormous profits they derived from her labours ; 
profits that soon determined Bononi and his 
wife to prevent her marriage with any one, and 
that made them regret the ostentatious charity, 
which had induced them to divulge that she was 
not their own child. 
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Her ideas of gratitude were» however, suffi- 
ciently powerful to make her obedience to their 
wishes quite as great as though Ae had really 
been tlieir daughter; and the only relief she 
eacperienced, amidst the pain of pursuit, in her 
success, was the pleasure she had in contribut- 
ing to their independence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TUaF. 



, Now thejr're off!— there they go!— here they are! Sir, 

you owe ine tweuty pounds ! 

Mathews. 



When our Oxonians w^e first introduced to 
our readers, on quitting Oxford, they will, per- 
haps, recollect that slang and sentiment were 
their prevailing characteristics, and formed the 
essential difference between them. 

In life, it will be seen that they had always been 
actuated by the same difference of dispositions; 
their choice of society and their pursuits had been 
influenced by them ; and while what Lascelles 
toaUed the effeminacy of Hartley, led him at 
fir^t to make himself the victim of many a piece 
of folly among the women ; that which Hartley 
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designated as vulgarity in Lascelles, led him to 
be the dupe of designing men. 

In spite of the difference of their pursuits, 
however, they had still preserved their early 
friendship, and when they met, occasionally, 
recurred to those days, to which almost every 
man, at some period or other, looks back with 
regret. 

Tlie fortune with which Lascelles entered 
life, was quite suiBcient, not only to procure all 
the enjoyments to which his rank and station 
entitled him, but even for the indulgence of all 
ordinary extravagances. But the cap of For- 
tunatus itself, would hardly suffice for the re- 
sources .of a gambler; no income can with- 
stand the inroads which the want of success may 
make upon a private fortune, however large. 
All other species of extravagance can be calcu- 
lated, and the means devised to meet their ex- 
penses, or to redeem their effects; but that which 
depends upon the chances of the turf or the 
table, must ever be left in uncertainty: and 
what renders it more peculiarly ruinous is, that 
a man generally lives up to his success when he 
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has been fortunate, without the power or the 
inclination to reduce his expenditure when fate 
declares agaiilst him. The hope of redemption 
by doubling stakes, not only preserves the gam- 
bler from despair, but hurries him on, reckless 
of the moment, and always anticipating, in the 
midst of bis losses, some lucky hit that will 
redeem all, so that he is more apt to propor- 
tion his future risks to his past losses, than to be 
guided by the fair chances of success. 

When Lascelles began life, with seven thousand 
a year, and a hundred thousand pounds ready 
cash, he thought his funds inexhaustible. But 
lured on by the vulgar ambition of being 
thought a man of spirit, and proud of his sup- 
posed knowledge of horseflesh, he pursued his 
career, and sustained a series of losses that no 
private forttme could withstand. The unfortu- 
nate love too, which Lascelles had, of being at 
the head of his company, threw him, of neces* 
sity, into a set to whom his good nature and 
harum-scarum habits rendered him an easy dupe; 
and he was thus frequently tempted into large 
bets with men, who were as certain to receive 
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what they won from him, as they were sure to 
levant without paying, should they be the losers. 
Thus, Lascelles had less chance of success than 
other men, for when he won it was generally of 
those who could not pay their bets; and it was 
remarked at TattersalPs that no one lost so much 
by defaulters as liascelles, while none were more 
regular in their payments than himself. Many 
of the more honourable men, at the very time 
they advised him to be more carefuMn his cove- 
nants, took his bets and won- his money. 

His purse., too, was ever open to his compa- 
nions, who borrowed as much as ever of him; so 
that a very short space of time reduced his ready 
money resources, and a year had scarcely elapsed, 
ere his steward informed him that he could sup- 
ply him with no more cash, without anticipating 
his income. As long, however, as a man has 
one acre of land for security, there is always 
money to be got ; and Lascelles had borrowed 
sum after sum of old Langley, until almost ev&ry 
security he possessed had been placed in the 
hands of the usurer ; and Lascelles b^an to find 
difficulty in getting through his turf engage- 
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tnents. As to his common debts, they were suf- 
fered to accumulate ; they could have no influ- 
^ice on his reception or credit at Tattersall's : 
and though an honest family might starve, and an 
industrious tradesman be ruined, by the neglect 
or delay of some bill, of too long standing to af- 
ford any chance of profit, this did not impugn 
his honour. To get rid of the uneasy thoughts 
which this situation of his affairs created, Las- 
celles had recourse to the excitement of wine ; 
during the influence of which he was often 
induced to make bets and «play games that ac- 
celerated his ruin. His betting books had never 
been made with judgment; he never had any 
other chance than that of winning or of losing A 
great deal. He always backed one horse highly, 
and seldom or ever made any hedge to save him- 
self; and now, when he suffered passion and wine 
to influence his bets* his books were made with 
less judgment than ever. He was in this state 
when one of his set, to whom he had lent large 
sums of money, but who had never profited by 
them, was offered some private information with 
tegatd to a particular race which was to come 

VOL. III. L 
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off at the next meeting, upon the payment of k 
certain sum. 

This sum he borrowed of Lascelles, and hava- 
ing ascertained, as &r as he durst, the truth of 
the statements made, and the dependance to be 
jdaeed upon them, he gave the hint, and tried to 
persuade Lascelles to embark to a very large 
amount in his bets upon a particular horse. Up 
to this period, Lascelles had never made any bet 
that he did not see the means of paying by some 
means or other, should the chance tarn again^ 
him ; and he therefore shrunk from incurring a 
responsibility which he was sensible he could 
not meet, should any disappointment occur. 

It was too great an opportunity, however, for 
his set of knowing ones to lose ; and, being un- 
able on their own credit to obtain bets to any 
considerable amount, they had no other chance of 
benefitmg by the information which their bribe 
had obtained, than betting through the medium 
of Lascelles, whose name was yet untarnished on 
the turf, and the extreme diminution of whose 
means wto as yet unknown. 

Their proposd was, that Lasoelks should 
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back the hoise they should name to a very con* 
siderabk amount, giving to each of them a pro* 
portion of the bets ; for which amount they also 
agreed to become responsible^ should the horse 
lose: this reqwnsibility, however, Lascelles more 
than sus^iected: to be mere moonshine. 

What the infocmation was, or which was the 
horse, he was not of course to know, until he 
had agreed to their proposition. A few months 
before this, Lascelles would have scouted suqh 9 
plan with indignation ; but he was now hard-up; 
and, knowing himself to have been many times 
the victim of private information obtained by 
others, ins necessities rather than his reason con* 
vinced him that he had a right to avail himself 
of the same advantage. ^^ Besides, '' added he» 
is not this ver;^ information a part of the chance$ 
on which we bet It is only betting upon th^ 
judgment or luaowledge of others ; which is . all 
the same, in^ead of one's own*'' , 

W)i& thk argument .as a salvo to his qualms 
of consoienoe, he entered into the scheme ; and 
made rbets ;toat least >ten times move than the 
amanntiie amli punbly .pay. Theoe bats were 

L 2 
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made in difiSsrent directions ; so that their total 
amount could not be ascertained. It was only 
known that Lascelles was backing a particular 
horse very largely ; and, as he frequently did this 
upon his own judgment, his bets were taken 
without any inquiry as to his motives. The 
sincerity of his companions in the scheme was 
evinced by the eagerness with which they de- 
manded his written acknowledgments of their 
share in the bets ; and the certainty they seemed 
to possess as to how the race would come off^ 
quieted some of the fears which, as the time 
approached, began to oppress the mind of Las- 
celles. Still, however, he felt the uncomfortable 
consciousness that he was entailing upon himself 
engagements he could not meet; and he no 
longer entered Tattersall's with that confident 
air which had formerly distinguished him. 

At length the day arrived : Lascelles and his 
set dined together, drank to their anticipated 
success, and spent what they called a glorious 
night upon the streng^ of their hopes. The 
prime mover of the scheme assured the party 
that all was right, and some of them chuckled 
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at the idea of having taken in so many know- 
ing ones. 

Lascelles, however, was far from being in his 
usual spirits, and it was long before the wine 
took its customary effect. He had never seen 
the unworthiness of his companions so clearly 
as now that he felt conscious he was descending 
to their grade, and that he was a partner in their 
nefarious schemes. Some of them, considering 
Xidscelles now ahnost as one of themselves, de- 
failed anecdotes of betting which were not at 
all creditable; nevertheless, the certainty they 
fussured him they had of winning the race, in 
some manner, raised his spirits, and he consoled 
himself by determining in his own mind nevet 
again to unite in any scheme they might pro- 
pose, and to cut one or two of them for the 
future. 

A feverish and sleepless night left him unre- 
freshed in the morning, and it was with none of 
his usual buoyancy of spirits, none of his cus* 
tomary anticipations of pleasure, that he entered 
his britchka for the purpose of proceeding to the 
ground. 
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On all other occasioas the tag-^rag and bob- 
tail procession of men, animals, and ^^^icles, 
which his foor bloods always passed on the 
road, had contribated to has amusement, and 
drawn forth a number of remarics, -^liiich showed 
the lightneas of that spirit with which he was 
hurrying to his ruin ; but that morning he closed 
his eyes as the carriage rolled along, to avoid 
the conversation of his companions. 

Arrived on the ground he mounted his saddle* 
horse, but instead of galloping into the ring, 
according to his custom, with a countenance 
beaming with health and open-heartedness, 
that made even those to whom he was a victim 
think it a pity such a fine free-spirited fellow 
should be duped and ruined, he walked his 
horse slowly into the midst of the betters. 

Everybody was on the tiptoe of expectation 
with r^^ard to the race, in the event of which 
Lascelles was so deeply involved. He dreaded 
as much as he wished its coming off; for in spite 
of the appearance of all being right, which had 
been again whispered in his ear by one of his 
party who had just come from the stables, Las- 
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oelles had still many misgivings, and could he 
have been positively certain of the event, he 
could not. have thrown off the consciousness of 
his doing wrong, in making bets he could not 
pay. 

Lascelles had brought to the turf, and to his 
other gambling pursuits, as strict a sense of 
honour and int^ity as the highest British 
merchant does into his commercial speculations, 
in which he knows the credit of his house is 
every thkig; and in spite of his repeated and 
ruinous losses, he had as yet preserved his name 
unsullied. Upon this Lascelles had prided him- 
self; and his heart sunk under the consciousness 
of departing from his usual tract of fair and 
upright betting, either on his own judgment, or 
on the chances of the day. 

No one, however, who has ever enter^ into 
the spirit of the turf, can behold the animating 
scene round the starting-post long, without par- 
taking of its excitement; and Lascelles soon 
Recovered the appearance of his wpnted spirits. 
One or two beti ^hich he overheard mad^ in 
favour of his own horse, by m^n who were 
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generally in the secret, . also inspired him with 
confidence in the truth of the information upon 
which his own bets had been founded. He did 
not, however, as usual, add to his book in the 
ring : left to himself, he would not increase his 
responsibilities. He now, however, entered into 
the bustle and business of the scene, and his 
usual animation returning with the presumed 
certainty that he was on the right scent, he re^ 
curred to the determination he had formed in 
the night, and discarded his melancholy antici- 
pations. 

Several minor races went oiF, and Lascelles 
was considerably a winner ; but these winnings 
were but as drops of water in the ocean of those 
bets upon which his expectations depended. At 
length the bell rang for saddling : the weighing, 
and other preliminaries, were gone through; and 
the jockies cantered their horses up and down 
the commencement of the course, to the great 
delight of the spectators. 

Lascelles trembled; but the high condition 
of the horse which he had backed, and the 
triumphant sneer of the jockey, as he looked 
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through the spectators in search, as Lascelles 
thought, of that one of his party with whom he 
was in collusion, gave him fresh courage* 

This jockey was a pale-faced man, with a 
long and jaundiced countenance, exhibiting 
none of those traits of health which one might 
imagine to be the result of a healthful though 
violent exercise. His eye was deep-set under a 
bushy brow; and his attenuated limbs exhibited 
the effects of former trainings to reduce his 
weight. He looked altc^ether more like the 
croupier of a hazard-table than the jockey of 
a race-course; and with his black-and-scarlet 
jacket and cap, contrasted with his pale counter 
nance, he did not form a bad personification of 
rouge-et-noir on horseback. 

The bell rang ; the horses started; and Scarlet^ 
and-black led off in fine style, and kept the lead 
by three or four lengths a-head, as long as the 
horses could be seen by the anxious spectators 
who surrounded the starting-post. 

At this moment a man, who had formerly 
been a jockey, and to whom Lascelles ha4 
shown great kindness on his beii« disabled by 

l5 
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a fiillf came dose to his horse, and twilritf ng 
the skirt of his coat, said, ^ Hedge, Sir, 
hedgel " and disappeared in the crowd. At diis 
moment, from the position of his horsey Lasoelles 
oould have hedged very oxinderably, for there 
was no want of betters; as he oould still, how- 
ever, catch the word as it was carried through 
the crowd by those who oould see^ the horses 
to those who could not, that Red-and-black 
was still a-head, he paid no attention to the 
observation. The horses had now douUed the 
post at the farther extremity of the course, and 
every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse 
of them as th^ came again in sight LascelW 
anxiety at this moment was so intense as almost 
to amount to agony; this was, however, in- 
stantly relieved by perceiving that Scarlet-and- 
black cap still kept the lead in gallant style. 
He now considered the race won, when the cry 
of « The Purple's making play f '* and the evident 
truth of the remark, as the horses approached, 
literally made his heart quail. The hoofi of 
the noble animals were now distinctly heard 
beating the bard turf; then the lash of the whip* 
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« Puiple ! " " Scarlet-and-black ! " were altera 
nately shouted by the spec^tors, as their hopes 
or fears were interested or excited* Purple was 
within half-a-length of Red-and-black, and was 
making way with every step : whip and spur 
were both in requisition; when one dexterously-^ 
applied blow, and one vigorous spring, brought 
the horses nearly neck-and-neck. Breathless 
anxiety, and a dead silence, succeeded the cries 
of the mob. The horses struggled past LasceUes, 
whose agitation was at this moment so great, that 
he could scarcely distinguish that Scarlet-and- 
black still kept the lead by nearly half-a*head; 
but this was sufficient, he thought, to win the 
race, and hope still predominated, — ^when the 
buzz of <<A dead heat!" among the crowds 
again annihilated his hope; and his heart sick- 
ened at a sound which, if it did not entirely 
crush his hopes, at least condemned him to the 
repetition of the torture and suspense which he 
had experienced during five minutes, that had 
appeared as many hours. 

Lascelles, however, who really was a very 
good judge of horseflesh as a gentiemaii, though 
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perhaps not as a jockey, had observed^ that al* 
though the opposing horse was deficient in speedy 
in comparison with his own, yet that he certainly 
had more bottom; and he knew that strength 
was more likely to tell, in a second heat over a 
three-mile course, than speed. 

This dead heat seemed to have surprised all 
parties; and many were the ruefid and anxious 
countenances that scrutinized the condition of 
the horses, as the helpers led them about at 
some distance from the starting-post, and ap- 
plied bottles of water to their panting nostrils, 
and used other means of refreshing their ex- 
hausted powers. 

It gave Lascelles some litde encouragement, 
to perceive that the exhaustion of the horses was 
apparently equal ; and the long &ces of those 
who had backed the purple jockey renovated his 
hopes; for his mind was in that state, that he 
deduced his opinion from any thing rather than 
from the exertion of his own judgment. 

At length, the horses were ready for a second 
Start; and Scarlet-and-Uack cap, and Purple, of 
course alone took tiie field* There was none of 
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the hilarious feeling and bustle attending this 
start that characterized the first. The betters' 
minds seemed as much exhausted with the ten** 
sion of thdir previous suspense, as the horses did 
by their exertions over the course. 

The jockeys, upon whom the race now de^ 
pended more, perhaps, than on the horses, can-* 
tered fi*om the starting-post, and continued in a 
gentle gallop over the first part of the course, 
Scarlet-and-black keeping a little a-head. By 
the length of time they were out of sight, it was 
imagined that both jockeys were still reserving 
their horses; and this period of suspense brought 
additional agony to Lascelles. 

The buzz of the crowd announced that they 
had turned the post, and were making play; and 
another instant brought them in view of the most 
interested spectators, nearly neck and neck, and 
both horses stretched to their utmost speed. By 
one accord, the immense crowd were quite si-* 
lent, while the jockeys plied their whips and 
spurs; and those near the starting-post could 
not yet distinguish which of the horses had the 
advantage. Lascelles did not even breathe : he 
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had raised himself in his stirrups: his heart beat 
violently; his hands grasped the reins oonvul* 
sively; his eyes swam, so that the whole scene 
was indistinct to him. A whisper near^ thai 
^ The Purple 's arhead ! '' though but a whisper, 
^trudc upon Lascelles' sense of hearing like a 
dap of thunder. Another moment brought the 
horses before him, literally reeling under their 
exertions, and the violent punishment and pull* 
ing of the jockeys. But Lascelles could distin- 
guish nothing, until the buzz of the surrounding 
and anxious crowd rose into a shout that Purple 
had won. 

Lascelles sunk back in his saddle ; a dizziness 
came over his eyes; his hands relaxed their hold 
of his bridle; his heart sickened even to fiiint- 
ness^— wheu he was roused to something like ex* 
ertion by his coadjutor, who, riding hastily past 
him, whispered, << Outbid, by G — !'' and gal* 
lopped away. 

This bvought Lascelles, in some measure^ to 
his senses; but it was only to a sense that his 
losses were such as be could not make good; 
and all he &lt was the anticipation of the shame 
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he had brought upon himself, by incurring re- 
sponsibilities it was impossible for him to meet. 

Oppressed by this idea, and by the anticipated 
shame of the settling-day, all he thought of was 
fl)dng from his degradation. Afraid to meet 
the eyes of his brother sportsmen, he pushed his 
way through the struggling crowd, galloped to 
town; and, before he could bring his judgment 
into proper exercise, Lascelles found himself 
upon the Continent, and the daily press had 
branded him as a " levanter." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Les hommet et les femroet coavi«nnent nureoMDt tur le merite 
d'une femnM j leun inter^u font trop differenu. 

LA BRUYBRI. 



There is scarcely any thing more difficult 
than for a beautiful woman to find a friend. Her 
attractions are too powerful to confine the feel* 
ings of the one sex within those bounds pre- 
scribed by disinterested friendship; and those 
of the other are too much under the influence 
of envy to permit them to view the beauty of 
another without the sensations of a rival. Per- 
sonal attraction, under all circumstances, has 
always too much influence on our passions to 
permit the free exercise of an unbiassed judg- 
ment In this position was Agnese : surrounded 
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by admirers, she had none she could call a 
friend. Her protectors themselves were so 
much absorbed by their avarice, that all they 
thought of was the making the most of her 
talents ; and perceiving that the more she was 
the fashion the easier their object was accom- 
plished, they encouraged. all the attentions paid 
to her, and seemed careless as to the intentions 
or principles of the many who sought her fa- 
vour, or of the notoriety which such attentions 
were calculated to produce. 

They had found that, in England, the talent 
which could insure amusement would always 
command success, independently of character; 
and, indeed, had even heard of instances where 
its very loss had produced the desired result, and 
where an in&mous notoriety had done the work 
of genius, and thrown its possessor into celebrity 
and fortune. 

Those persons of her own sex who patronised 
Agnese, thought of her only as her presence at 
their parties gratified their vanity ; they never 
considered her as a young and inexperienced 
woman, thrown into a periloiis situation, in a 
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Strange country, to whom advice might be usefbl, 
and whom they might, by a little kindness, pre- 
serve fix>m that which had been the &te of so 
many in her situation. 

There was, however, one who interested her- 
self greatly in the fate and conduct of Agnese, 
although she had never invited her to her par- 
ties, or admitted her to her house — ^and this was 
Lady Emily Hardey. Loving her son as she 
did, die could not be indifferent to her who had 
so far influenced his &te as to create an attach- 
ment which it would, at any rate, take much 
time to eradicate; and she resolved to watch 
the course of Agnese in the perilous path into 
which her pursuits had thrown her; first, on 
account and through the fears that she naturally 
had of her influence over her son ; and, subse- 
quendy, from the interest which her exemplary 
conduct, in such a position, inspired. 

She saw Agnese surrounded by flatterers, 
without giving way to vanity ; by lovers, without 
the possibility of a stigma being cast upon her 
reputation ; and preserving all the artless mo* 
desty of nature, amidst an enthusiasm of ad* 
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miration that would have intoxicated any woman 
possessed only of a common mind. 

The manner in which she had repressed at- 
tentions which she deemed it dishonourable to 
encourage, had procured for her the respect g£ 
the very persons who had paid them so unsuc* 
cessfully; and though her fair fame could not 
escape the attacks with which, of late years, 
editors have thought it necessary to season the 
columns of their papers, those who knew th^ 
conduct and life of Agnese, were sensible of the 
falsehood of those attacks. 

What Lady Emily heard of her in society 
WHS confirmed by the information Mr. Hartley 
gleaned, among the men, at the Clubs, where, 
it is pretty well known, that all the avaniures du 
Jour are as thoroughly canvassed by a set of idle 
loungers, as they ever were over the tea-table of 
any of fhose scandal-loving spinsters, who allow 
immaculate characters to none but their parrots 
and their cats. Indeed, I much question whether 
a character is not much safer, in these days, at 
the tea-table of a tabby, than in a club in Pail- 
Mall or St. James's-street 
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Although the accounts which they received 
from all quarters, thus interested both Mr. and 
Lady Emily Hartley in favour of Agnese ; the 
merit of its object encreased their anxiety about 
the attachment of their son, and made them al* 
most involuntarily keep a closer watch upon his 
actions. 

But for this there was no occasion ; Hartley 
loved Agnese with too true an affection to run 
the risk of introducing her into his fiunily with« 
out their entire approbation ; he loved her too 
well to hazard her subjection to the slightest hu* 
miliation; while she had too just a sense of 
proprieQr to encourage or permit the visits of 
one who, she felt, had such a firm possession of 
her heart. Indeed, her attachment to Hartley 
was so strong that, independently of the correct- 
ness of her principle, it would have been suffi-* 
dent to have preserved her from the temptations 
to which her situation exposed her. 

With such an attachment, and with a mind 
and heart so constituted, it may be easily ima« 
gined that the attentions of Lord Orville, insi- 
dious as they were, produced but little effect. 
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Used to conquest in quarters where public opi- 
nion placed a far higher standard of virtue than 
it allows to an actress, he was surprised and mor- 
tified at the little progress he made, and many 
were the consultations held between himself and 
Arlington as to the best method of reducing 
this hitherto impregnable fortress. 

In this pursuit it is easy to find a motive for 
the perseverance of Lord Orville, whose violent 
passions were so much engaged in the attainment 
of his object ; but it is very difficult to understand 
the almost demoniac determination with which 
Arlington aided him in all his schemes. With 
Orville there was the hope of gratification, the 
anticipation of a triumph : but with Arlington 
there was nothing but a sentiment of revenge, 
caused by the first mortification he had been 
condemned to endure, and by that feeling of fa- 
mily pride which would induce him to aid in 
the ruin of the object by whom he feared it 
Inight be infi*inged. 

The conduct, however, of Agnese, baffled all 
their attempts. The experience of Arlington 
was as useless 6s the tenderness and passion of 
Orville were inefiectual. 
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It was in vain they laid plan after plan ; tlie 
prudence of Agnese baffled tliem all: and in 
the same proportion that their hopes of success 
diminished, did Arlington's fears of Hartle/t 
marrying her increase. Lady Orville also, fixxn 
the continued coldness of Hartley to Lady So- 
phia, began to fear the influence of his passion 
for Agnese, was too great to permit the success 
of her schemes, and she began most earnestly 
to wish for her fall. Hie confidence which Lady 
Emily had reposed in the Countess had so far ex* 
cited her curiosity, that, in one of her letters to 
her friend, the *^ divorcee," she had desired her 
to procure and write to her all the particulars she 
could learn respecting her story; and about this 
time a letter brought intelligence upon this sub* 
ject which made her eyes sparkle with the h(^ of 
that revenge which she had so long determined to 
TWeak upon the head of Arlington. The infor- 
mation this letter contained, suggested a method 
for the accomplishment of this long-projecied 
scheme of vengeance, in a manner that her most 
Ifanguine wishes could never have antioipttted. 
She concealed the contents of '^is letter wilbm 
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her own breast; and in her anxiety for the grati- 
fication of her hatred, forgetting every thing that 
was due to her sex, she urged Lord Arlington to 
the completion of the ruin of Agnese, with a 
perseverance that astonished that nobleman. 

As he would detail to her his hopes of suc- 
cess, she would fix him with one of her looks, in 
which it was difficult for her to conceal the mali* 
cious triumph with which she received the infor- 
mation he afforded her of their progress. A 
diabolical pleasure seemed to accompany tliis 
accomplishment of her vengeance, at the same 
time that she hoped to accelerate her wishes with 
regard to the establishment -of her daughter. 

We have observed, that in the midst of the 
admiration she inspired Agnese had no friend. 
It was in vain that she looked round through all 
the circle who flattered and applauded her, for 
one in whom she could place that confidence 
which had hitherto been given to the Sister The- 
resa in Italy. Orville had observed this wish, 
and had striven his utmost to persuade her to 
place diis confidence in him, and to become the 
pers(^ by whose advice she would be guided* 
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But it was one of her own sex that he saw she 
wanted ; and both Arlington and himself felt 
how important an addition to their powers it 
would be, if this friendship and confidence could 
be directed to any quarter which they could 
command* 

Men with such means in their power as Or-» 
ville and Arlington, are never long in finding 
abetters in any scheme they may project ; and 
they saw in Mrs. Wheeler a woman who was 
every way calculated to promote their present 
object 

Mrs. Wheeler was one of those women, who^ 
lost themselves to every sense of female virtue, 
conceive its existence in another a tacit re- 
proach to themselves; and who derive a pleasure 
in lending their aid to reduce others of their sex 
to their own level. She had herself been beau- 
tifiil and well educated, and had passed her 
earlier days as governess in several fashionable 
families, where her schemes to form a matrimo- 
nial establishment, had ended in her own betrayal 
and subsequent desertion. Her passions had 
been too high for her principles ; and she fell^ 
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Stung with the reflection that she had fallen the 
victim of her attempts to entrap others* She was 
not one of those women whose error had been 
confined to a solitary lapse from the paths of vir<* 
tue : with her, vice became a principle of action, 
and the gratification of her passions the main- 
spring of her existence. Ultimately succeeding 
by her blandishments in attracting the attention 
of Mr. Wheeler, whose daughter she had been 
engaged to educate, she contrived so to impose 
upon his weakness, that he made her his wife. 
He thus placed a tyrant at the head. of his fa- 
mily, to whose violent passions and profligate 
conduct he soon became a victim, and died with 
no other revenge than cutting her olFfrom every 
thing but her own jointure. This was just suffi- 
cient for her to keep up a moderate establish- 
ment; and she soon figured a Lady Orville of a 
lower grade. Her house became the rendez- 
vous of a certain set of females, whose conduct 
had shut them out in a great measure from re- 
spectable society; and of young men of rank, fa- 
shion, and wealth, who were glad of the freedom 
which such an establishment as that of Mrs. 

VOL. HI. M 
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Wheeler afforded. Her parties were therefore 
made the medium of intrigue ; and there were 
few females who frequented them» who were not 
open to any proposition that might be addressed 
to them ; while a marriage certificate was not at 
all an essential passport into the circle of her 
evening coteries. 

Mrs. Wheeler soon found her account in a life 
of this sort In its pursuit she contrived to keep 
her carriage, and her box at the Opera, and to 
elbow her betters in the crush-room, if she could 
not meet them elsewhere. Lord Arlington had 
been one of her earliest acquaintance ; and Lord 
Orviile had of late years been amongst the most 
constant attendants of her parties ; and both of 
them now cast their eyes towards this woman as 
a fit coadjutor in their schemes. With such a 
person much delicacy was not, of course, neces- 
sary; and it was soon determined that she should 
seek the acquaintance, and try to win the confi- 
dence, of Agnese and her protectors. 

Educated for a governess, Mrs. Wheeler 
was an accomplished French and Italian scho- 
lar, a tolerable musician, and so great an ad^t 
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in the art of hypocrisy, that she could assume' 
all the gentleness of her sex at pleasure. 

An introduction to the Bohonis was easily 
procured; and by attentions and presents she 
soon won upoii thein, while, by a marked kind- 
ness, and an appearance of sympathy, which she 
well knew how to assume, she soon also gained 
the affection of Agnese. 

Feeling severely as she did, the absence of 
the only female friend she had ever possessed, 
she received with pleasure the proffered atten- 
tions of Mrs. Wheeler, and was soon won by 
the material kindness ^hich characterised her 
conduct, to look upon her as a friend'. Mrs. - 
Wheeler, by her arts and blandishments, soon 
improved this feeling into a£Pection, and became ^ 
so much the possessor of her confidence, that all 
the time not devoted to the cultivation or pur-' 
suit of her profession, was spent in her society. - 

This was precisely what Lord Orville had^ 
wished; and he soon became impatient to profit 
by Mrs. Wheeler's success. This was not, 
however, so easy a task as either of them ima^- ' 
gined. It was in vain that Mrs. 'Wheeler 

M 2 
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sounded the heart, or rather the inclinationsy of 
her young friend, or threw out hints and inuenr 
dos about Lord Orville; they made no impres- 
sion on the heart of Agnese ; and she was afraid 
to proceed &rther, lest, by alarming her prin* 
ciples, she should open her eyes too clearly to 
the motives which made Mis. Wheeler culti- 
vate her friendship. 

The more correct, however, that Mrs.'Whee- 
ler found the principles of Agnese, the more 
bitter reproach did she feel them to be to the 
conduct of her own life, and the more deter- 
mined was she in her endeavours to subdue and 
to degrade her. 

Had Agnese been differently placed, she would, 
perhaps, sooner have seen this^ and appreciated 
the real character of her pretended friend; but, 
deprived of all kinds of female friendship, and 
meeting female society only in tibe crowds where 
slie was professionally engaged, she was deceived 
by Mrs. Wheeler's kindness into a belief of her 
excellence; and her heart feeling the necessity 
for the friendship of one of her own sex, she 
easily yielded her affections to an artful woman^ 
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ivboseonly object was t» betray her. She there- 
fere spent a great part of her leiisure thne at the 
house of Mrs. Wheeler, where, of coarse, every 
opportunity was afforded for the prosecution of 
Lord Orville's addresses. 

In the mean time, her intimacy with such a 
woman did not pass unnoticed. By Lady Emily 
it was heard of with pain, and by indifferent 
persons with a aieer, and with the usual obser- 
vation of " What else could you expect?" and 
thus Lord Orville was gradually obt^ing the 
credit of success, without being one jot nearer 
to the accomplishment c^his end. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Wheder was ena- 
bled, by the liberality of Arlington and Orville, 
to spread out those allurements which are gene- 
rally so seductive to young people, or in vain at- 
tempted to undermine her principles by those in- 
sidious sentiments which she knew so well how to 
introduce. There was an inherent sense of right 
and wrong in the mind of Agnese, which baiHed 
all these common attempts at seduction. 

As the season was, however, now drawing to 
its close, it was determined that some decisive 
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blow should be strode, that shonldy at any vate, 
tend to the findtion of Lotd Orville's wii^hesy 
and place an insmrmountable barrier to any 
union with Hartley* Lord Arlington was urged 
to the speedier adoption of this measure, by in- 
sidious hints, puj^XNsely thrown out fay Lady 
OrvUle, that both Lady Emily and Mr. Hart- 
ley were far less averse than formerly to the 
match; and she tbus hoped, at the same time 
that she gratified her revenge, to promote her 
own projects. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



A PLOT. 



Fit for treasons, stratagems^ and spoils. 
Let no such man be trusted. 

SHAKSPEARB. 



While Lascelles had been hurrying to his 
own destruction, Arlington and Orville were 
plotting the destruction of Agnese. Every 
thing that wealth could procure, every thing 
that art could devise, every thing that the ex- 
perience of the one and the passion of the 
other could suggest, was put in requisition to 
accomplish their purpose ; nor was Lady Orville 
backward in her attempts to excite Lord Arling- 
ton in a project in which she had her own re- 
venge to gratify, and her own private project of 
ambition to accomplish. 
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Mrs. Wheeler proved a fit agent of all their 
ne&rious schemes; and so sncoessfully contrived 
to worm herself into the confidence of Agnese 
and her protectors, that almost all her leism^ 
time was spent in her society. 

Still, however, Lord Orville made no pro- 
gress in her aiFections: her whole heart was 
devoted to the passion which she was trying in 
vain to eradicate as hopeless; and though the ' 

name of Hartley never passed her lips in any i 

of her communications with Mrs. Wheeler, yet \ 

that lady's experience in her sex soon discovered 
the secret passion which preyed upon her, and 
prognosticated that Lord Orville would never 
succeed in bis pursuit by fair means. 

Orville feigned to acknowledge this bitter 
truth, while he cursed the plain-dealing of the 
devil who told him of it, and urged him to other 
measures. 

As the season was now near its dose, the pro- 
fessional engagements of Agnese were not so. 
numerous: and it was determined that Mrs. 
Wheeler should tempt her to a country excur- 
sion, for whidi the weak state of her healthy 
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;Etrising from anxiety and fatigue, foitned quite b 
sufficient apology. 

A cottage in a retired spot, about five or six 
miles from London, was therefore taken as a 
■country residence, ismdMrs. Wheeler established 
asits mistress. Situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from any other house, enclosed towards the 
road by high garden-walls, and entirely encom- 
passed by the grounds and garden at die back, 
which led close to the river, it seemed a spot 
particulaiiy adapted to the infamous purpose 
for which it was hired. Here Mrs. Wheeler 
held several of the nightly orgies of her set ; and 
here it was determined that she should inveigle 
^gnese, under the pretence of benefitting her 
health; and OrvUle determined she should not 
quit the place without the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

Lady Orville knew every movement of Mrs; 
Wheeler and Lord Arlington, who were the 
only two that appeared in the affair, while 
Orville remained in the back ground; but she 
was at a loss to guess who could be the lover of 
Agnese; and, from the mystery with which the 

M 5 
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matter was treated by Lord Arttngton m his 
conversations with her on the sufajecti at length 
really b^gan to imaguie that it wa^ some illustri- 
ous person of the realm for whom ArliogUnn 
thus condescended to exert the power of his exr 
perience, and to become an abettor instead of a 
principal. If any thing could have made Arling- 
ton sink still lower in her estimation it would have 
been his conduct in this affiiir : for there is no 
degradation equal to that of being the caterer for 
the vicious pleasures of another. It can find an 
apology in no friendship; no principle can be 
found to palliate it: and if there is any one 
thing that can degrade a man in the esteem, 
either of his own or the other aex, it is thus 
lending himself to the vices of others* 

During this period Loid Orville paid every 
attention to Agnese that circumstances per- 
mitted, and allowed her to see the admiration 
she had excited, without ever ofiending her 
by its expression. His presents, though so re- 
pugnant to her own feelings, she was compiled 
to receive^ by those protectors to whose use 
they were invariaUy qjpropriated; for these 
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foreigners, with tlie true avarice that generally 
brings people of their stamp into this country, 
converted every thing into mon^, and were re- 
gardless of all the delicate feelings of Agnese 
with regard to any subject connected with their 
interest 

Lord Arlington had been frequiently surprised 
at the interest Lady Orville seemed to take in 
the success of their schemes ; but attributed it, 
in his letters to Villars, to that love which all the 
fellen of the sex have to reduce others to their 
own level. In these letters he described the 
progress of their schem^ for the ruin of Agnese^ 
almost with the same zeal that be had formerly 
described his own intrigues to the same friend. 
Indeed, in spite of the many high qualities of 
his mind, and of those attainments which ren- 
dered him one of the most accomplished men of 
the day, this wretched man was dwindling into 
one of the most degraded of human beings. He 
felt the insecurity of his footing in society — 
he envied the pleasures he could no longer 
enjoy — and he sought to preserve the favour of 
the circle in which he mixed, only by the mag- 
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nificent entertainments) which wete annoyances 
to hind) and by a profusion of luxuries, which 
were spread in vain to tempt his own satiated 
appetite* He had a sufficient knowledge of the 
world to see that his only claim to apparent 
respect rested upon these adventitious circum* 
stance^ and he was content to purchase the 
appearance of that which he was sensible could 
no longer exist in reality. 

A being without one social affection, and 
loving society only for the distractions which it 
procured for his mind — St Leon, when his 
power of perpetual existence had enabled him 
to outlive all his friends, was not a more solitary 
being than Arlington ! 

It is true that his rank commanded a certain 
degree of attention — ^his borough-influence and 
his proxy were of use to his party — ^and he was 
courted for the use of them* His wealth made 
him a necessary friend to some of his associates, 
and he was glad to purchase their society by 
loans which he knew were never to be repaid ! 
His money, too, procured him mistresses, though 
it could not secure their fidelity; and Arlington's 
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eyes were at length opened to the bitter truth, 
that he was become the subject of ridicule where 
he had been wont to ridicule others ; and tliat 
his power of pleasing, excepting through the 
medium of his purse, was gone. 

All this embittered his existence, soured his 
disposition, and roused up in his heart all those 
bad feelings, which had hitherto been stifled by 
one predominant passion. 

With this came increasing infirmity, and an 
increased fear of death, which never crossed his 
thoughts, in any shape, that he did not shrink with 
terror from the ideas which it engendered. 

He had felt a kind of reflected excitement in 
aiding the pursuit of Orville ; and in his de- 
termination to prevent the possibility of Hart- 
ley's marrying Agnese, he had perhaps pro- 
ceeded further, in the aid he had given and 
promised Orville, than he originally intended. 
But having once said the thing should be, he 
was as pertinacious in its accomplishment, as he 
was fomerly in affairs of his own. 

Lord Orville's passion for Agnese, however, 
now became too violent for him to control, and 
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he urged Mrs. Wheeler no longer to defer the 
opportunity which he now determined the cot<- 
tage should oSEjrd him. This, however, required 
all the lady's delicacy and dexterity of manage^ 
ment The old people were invited at first to 
accompany her : then there was a method to be 
invented to prevent them putting their ihtentioh 
in execution; and Agnese was to be persuaded 
to make the excursion without them. 

Every thing conspired to aid thtir wishes : 
the day was fixed for the visit ; the old people 
were detained by circumstances in which an in* 
vestment of part of their property was involved. 
Agnese was persuaded not to forego her visit to 
the country ; but even agreed to spend two or 
three days with her friend, in the retirement of 
her cottage ; and it was determmed that Lord 
Orville should be likewise a guest, unknown to 
Agnese; and, during the continuance of the 
visit, it was to be his own blame if he did not 
accomplish a purpose to which the convenient 
Mrs. Wheeler was to lend every facility. 

Lord Arlington, with an unabated and de- 
termined pertinacity, for which he could not 



account to himself, interfered in and saw to 
every arrangement; and was so anxious, on the 
day fixed for the visit of the unfortunate victim 
of their joint villany, that he actually rode in 
the direction of the cottage, to ascertain by his 
own eyes, that Agnese bad actually placed her- 
self in the house of Mrs.. Wheeler. 

Of this he was very soon assured by meet«- 
ing them on the road to the cottage; and he 
immediately galloped off to Orville^ to inform 
him of the success of their schemes, and to urge 
him to the final completion that very night; a 
proposition to which Lord Orville's inclinations 
were but too prompt to agree. 

It was determined, tlierefore, that Orville 
should dine at the cottage, and, instead of de- 
parting when he took his leave in the evening, 
should remain concealed somewhere in the 
house, till the returement of the household 
should afford him a fair opportunity, and Ag- 
nese no chance of escape. 

Some evil genius seemed to lend its aid to 
the accomplishment of this diabolical scheme, 
since every thing conspired to its success. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A DISCOVERY. 



I'll haunt thee la thy sleep, 



In dreami thou'lt oliog to •liaiy rocki that overhang the deep ; 
Thou'lt shriek for aid— my feeble arm shall hurl thee from the 

brink. 
And when thou wak'st in wild dismay, thy cane will be to think. 

BAYLY. 



That part of the London winter-season was 
now come, when it is difficult to shut out the 
broad glare of daylight from our nightly dinner 
parties. All the country was in one universal 
bloom of loveliness ; but the orgies of the season, 
in town, were not yet passed; although the late* 
ness of the setting sun, and the early period 
that gave the world again to daylight, scarcely 
allowed sufficient hours of darkness for their en- 
joyment. 

On the day in question, the day fixed for the 
attempt, and intended to be crowned by the accom* 
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plishmentof this nefarious scheme, against the in-< 
nocence and happiness of a lovely being, deserving 
the best, instead of the worst, at the hands of all 
who knew her, Arlington was of course engaged 
to one of the thousand-and-one dinner parties, 
where a lord, let him be whom he will, is gene- 
rally a welcome guest. Having ascertained, 
however, beyond a doubt, that Agnese had 
fallen into the snare spread for her by Mrs. 
Wheeler, and that she had actually accom- 
panied her to the house which this delectable 
trio had hired to be the scene of her ruin, he 
turned his horse's head homeward, with the 
intention of dressing for his party. 

In his slow ride to Audley Square, Lady 
Orville's landau passed him in Park Lane, and 
she kissed her hand to him ^^ en passant,'' 
while, as their eyes met for a moment, a smile 
seemed to play upon her still handsome features, 
accompanied by a look of triumph, that made 
.Orville turn his head away with a sensation 
of disgust, and an internal exclamation of— 
" D — ^n the woman, she rejoices more in the 
ruin of one of her own sex than we do!" 
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Whether his excitement had subsided, in 
consequence of the success of their scheme hav- 
ing left him nothing else to do; whether his 
q>irit and mind winced under the degrading 
recollection, that he was dwindled from the 
principal into the d^raded agent oi another; 
or whether some internal recollections, and some 
but halfHStifled qualms of conscience, made him 
unwilling, or unaUe, to meet the eyes of his 
fellow-creatures in social intercourse, in the 
midst of that society whose laws he had so 
frequently violated, and made him only fit com- 
pany for himself — we are not in the secret: but 
from some one of these causes, or perhaps all of 
them imited, he determined to renuon at home, 
where he could hear the first intelligence from the 
cottage, and he gave La Tour orders to have his 
dinner served in the library, and to be denied 
to everybody. Seeing his master in a state 
of agitation, quite unlike his usual cold and 
phl^matic manner. La Tour ventured to 
recommend that he should not dine alone; 
but restless as Arlington was, he felt that he 
should be more at ease by himself than in so^ 
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ciety. Besides, abroad he might encounter 
Lady Orville, and to such a meeting he, at this 
moment, felt a pecnliar rqmgfmnce. The ex- 
pression of her face as she passed him in Park 
Lane still lingered gd his mernidriy, i^d in spite 
of himself rendered him imeasy, though there 
was no interpretation that 'ht could give to it, 
that seemed to warrant tibe semation it excited. 
La Tour's remonstrance was therefore useless, and 
a ^nner was served in the library, in which M. 
U-^, his foreign artist, seemed to hlive exhausted 
his genius in the delicacy of lus Poidetd lafloh 
mande, his Rognons em Fin de Oumpoffne^ and 
oiher viands; while the butler had iced the cham^ 
pagne, and tempered the burgundy to perfection. 
It was in vain, however, that delicacy after 
delicacy passed before him; Arlington's appe*- 
tite as well as his passions, was exhausted by 
sadety^ and every dish passed away as untemptv 
ing and unloudied as though it had been 
poison. Dinner, indeed, had for some tinie 
with Arlington been a mere ceremony; and 
unable to keep up the stimulus of his nature by 
the healthfuller method of eating, he had latterly 
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supplied its place by the destnictiye influence 
of burgundy and champagnes in libations of 
which, he for some time lost the acute sense of 
his bodily exhaustion, though inebriation was 
never the consequence of his orgies. 

It was a maxim of Arlington's to drive away 
all unpleasant reflections. Independent of every 
body and of every circumstance in life, he was 
a most perfect master of himself, of his society, 
and of his actions. There were none who could, 
or who dared, to intrude upon him without his 
permission; no business to perform, no trans- 
action in life, in which his interference was not 
perfectly voluntary ; and be so used this inde- 
pendence, that nothing external was likely at 
any time to thrust his thoughts into any dis- 
agreeable channel. 

His master's ease, in these particulars, was 
likewise closely studied by La Tour, who seemed 
to think himself the only person privileged to 
inflict a pang upon Lord Arlington ; and this 
he did in his own way, at his toilet, by mak- 
ing apparent every indication of approaching 
age. 
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But, with all his luxury, with all his wealth, 
with all his art, Arlington could not quiet that 
<^ still small voice," which will be sometimes heard 
amidst the riotous orgies oF luxury, as loudly as 
in the chamber of sickness and solitude : and this 
voice spoke to Arlington through the medium of 
half-paralysed limbs, of wasting strength, of un- 
nerving disease ; in short, in that worst and most 
melancholy of all terminations of hiunan exis- 
tence—of premature old age. Arlington had 
prided himself upon his " sgavoir vivre ; " the 
^^ s^avoir mourir," of so much more consequence, 
had never been his study : and now that the les« 
son was likely to be thrust upon him, he shrunk 
fix>m it like a coward, and sought a refuge in all 
the sophistry which he could summon to his aid. 

Nothing, however, dispels the power of sophis"* 
try on a subject of this sort, more than disease ; 
no argument, however ingenious, can set aside or 
talk down that internal voice, which will, at some 
time or other, speak to the most hardened heart. 
But it is not our province to moralize ; our task 
is to describe : the reader must draw his own 
conclusions. 
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The ceremonious meal was finished ; his easi- 
est fauteuil was wheeled just within the influence- 
of a fire which blazed in the splendid chimney- 
piece m(Mre as an adjunct to cheerfulness than as 
being necessary for warmth, and Lord Arlington 
was left to his bourdeaux and to his reflections. 

He had for months been engaged in schemes 
for the destruction of a lovely and amiable being, 
for the gratification of feelings scarcely definable 
to himself; for the indulgence of revenge for 
mortified vanity ; and to allay the fears of fiunily 
pride; and every thing had conspired to give 
success to his projects. Agnese could no longer 
look him into shame, as he recollected her re* 
pulse; there was no longer any chance of her 
becoming the wife of his presumptive heir; and 
he indulged himself in anticipating the pain he 
was inflicting upon that heir, as some revenge for 
the hourly self-degradation which his presence 
and conduct inflicted. By this time, Agnese was 
in the power of Orville ; and Arlington was him- 
self aw/u*e lliat there is none so ruthless as the 
determined . libertine, when his passions are 
roused, and his victim is in his power. 
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For a moment, as Lord Arlington stretched 
himself at his ease amidst the luxuries by which 
he was surrounded, he hu^ed himself with the 
idea of his continued power to reduce every thing 
to his will ; and smiled contemptuously as the. 
brilliantly-bound works of philosophers that 
filled his shelves, shone in the blaze of lamps by 
which the apartment was lighted ; for Arling- 
ton could not bear even the semUance of 
darkness. There was scarcely a work here 
which was not a satire upon his own life, or that 
did not contain a condemnation of his own con- 
duct. The thought of the virtues which these 
works praised or celebrated, for a moment crossed 
his mind in contrast with his own vicious 
courses; for a moment a doud crossed his mind,- 
but he banished it directly with an half-uttered 
exclamation of — 

** What did virtue or merit do for Demo- 
critus, Socrates, or Cato: the one was taken 
for a madman, the second was put to death, and 
the third was affronted, contemned, and despised. 
Their value was never known till they were lost, 
till death rendered their appreciation useless." 
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The word death had its usual effect on Lord 
Arlington's mind; he shuddered, and drank a 
large bumper of burgundy to drive away the 
chilly sensation with which its idea was always 
accompanied* 

The winC) howeveri &iled of its destined pur- 
pose ; the flood-gates of memory were opened 
by the thoughts which an hour's solitude had 
engendered ; and like a clamorous creditor, re* 
flection would intrude in spite of every effort to 
the contrary. 

The weakness of his body ; the increasing 
lassitude of his frame ; the evident exhaustion 
of his physical energies ; seemed to give a strong 
power to the operations of his mind ; and he was 
almost tempted to ring for his carriage and to 
fly from himself What a situation at fifty, the 
age when some commence the union of enjoy- 
ment with judgment; when others are reposing 
upon the pillow of friendship and respectability^ 
formed and acquired in the past years of their life ; 
to have at such a period nothing to look back upon 
but a series of passionate pleasures, whose en- 
joyment has passed with (heir own ephemeral 
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natures. Lord Arlington's was the old age of the 
mind ; there was nothing left for him but fear 
for the future, engendered by reflections on the 
past* He had fixed for himself the standard and 
the boundaries of his pleasures, and he had out- 
lived the power of their enjoyment. But these re- 
flections, these feelings, did not bring repent- 
ance ; he had built up a system for himself, and 
he would not permit his mind to break the pre- 
scribed boundaries of that system. He lived in 
perpetual regret for the pleasures he had enjoy- 
ed, and which were never to return, and in con- 
tinued envy of the enjoyment of every body 
about him. He hated the sight of those young 
men who were still in the full career of that path 
which he had trod with such a reckless step; 
and his liaison with Orville only found its origin 
in the power which he possessed of doing evil, 
and of marring^the enjoyment of others. This is 
the general result of that perfect selfislmess, 
which is the true characteristic of a sensualist ; 
the littleness of his character is not lessened by 
the thought that he, by his infirmities, has be- 
come that butt, which, in the hey-day of his own 

VOL. III. K 
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youth, heallE, and strength, he was in the habit 
of making others. 

Who would have envied Arlington the pos- 
session of a splendid fortune he could no longer 
enjoy; luxuries which only told him more 
plainly the deficiencies of his constitution ; and a 
title whidi only rendered his vices the more 
conspicuous ? 

Shuddering under the influence of these gall- 
ing reflections, and more than usually oppressed 
by his continual fear of deaths Lord Arlington 
filled and drained bumper after bumper, and 
summoned to his assistance all that talent fi>r 
ridicule, by which he had so frequently over- 
turned the arguments of others, in the hope it 
would likewise quiet his own CMiscience. 

The &tigue of his thoughts, together with the 
effect of the wine, at length induced a feverish 
sleeps and he sunk back, exhailsted by their 
influence, into an imeasy slumber. 

The stream of his sleeping fancies followed, 
however, the current of his waking thoughts. 
Circumstances long since forgotten, or attempt- 
ed to be forgotten, came before his mind's eye 
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in fiill array, with all the vividness of recent 
occurrence. Adventure after adventure; perils, 
pleasures, crimes — and every peril and every 
pleasure had been a crime — arose one after 
another to his fancy, which, like a magic lantern, 
presented scene after scene, till his whole life 
appeared before him, and uninfluenced by his 
waking sophistry, appeared in colours which 
made him shrink with horror at the multiplicity 
of guilt by which ii had been characterized. 

In the midst of this cosmorama, in which 
another and another victim of his unbridled 
passions, still appeared before bim, came the 
gentle shade of his much-injured wife, who 
with tears and supplications, claimed at his 
hand their child, which appeared in the dis- 
tance pensfaing under the weapon of a being 
which resembled himself; the dagger was already 
iq>lifted ; the breast of the victim was bared : 
he rudied forward to save her, wiien the figCR*e 
that resembled himself suddenly changed, with 
that focQity of tramformation which is the cha- 
racteristic of oor sleeping fimcies, imo the figure 

k3 
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of Lady Orville, who plunged the da^er into 
Ills own breast 

A loud knocking at the door roused the 
sleeper, and rescued Lord Arlington from the 
horrors of his dream ; but he had scarcely 
recovered his courage, when the library door 
opened, and Lady Orville was ushered into the 
room. 

Lord Arlington almost started as he saw her; 
she seemed like the personification of the horrors 
he had experienced, and he almost expected to 
see her realize his dream. 

As the servant closed the door and retired, 
Lady Orville's eyes wandered round the splen* 
did apartment; her mind seemed oppressed with 
recollections which that look appeared to en- 
gender, and her silence was so impressive that 
Lord Arlington could scarcely perform the 
common civilities of his house, or repress the 
curse which quivered on his lips at the folly of 
his servant for admitting such a visitor. 

" Use no ceremony with me, Lord Arlington* 
To her whose life has been the victim of your 
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violated oaths, ceremony and politeness are but 
added insult, and Cecilia Devereux will never be 
Ideated in the house of Lord Arlington.'' Arling- 
ton attempted to speak, but she prevented him. 
*< I am thinking of the last time I was in this 
-apartment; you^ my Lord, may forget it, be- 
<cause it is convenient for your conscience to 
forget vows which you then called Heaven to 
witness, and which you have since violated* I 
•cannot forget it; for it was that hour of crime 
which gave its colour to all my future existence. 
Then you were in the midst of youth and health ; 
-now you are overtaken by premature impotence 
and decrepitude — with all the vices and horrors 
of age,, without one respectable accompaniment 
as a palliative. I was then ardess, and but 
for you, innocent — what I am now, you have 
made me — and — '* 

<* Lady Orville ! " cried Arlington. 

" Silence, my Lord— you had then your tri- 
umph — ^If to trample upon a broken heart that 
loved you, was triumph; — if to become the 
betrayer of the innocence that trusted you, Was 
triumph;— if the basest falsehood that ever 
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sullied the lips or blackened the heart of mai^ 
was triamph—- it was yours. My hour of tri- 
umph is come. My veugeaiice hath (mly slept 
till now!" 

*^ Your vengeance I Nay, nay, Lady Orville,'' 
interrupted Arlington, in some measure recover- 
ing his usual presence of mind, ^^ these threats 
are idle, and unworthy of a woman of the 
worlds* 

<^ A woman of the world ! and who made me 
that woman of the world ? But reproadies, as you 
say, are idle. My time of triumph is come, and 
you shall feel it — feel it even while you are re* 
fleeting with the pleasure, which demons only 
can enjoy, in the ruin of innocence. My Lord, 
here we need not wear our masks; they cannot 
hide our hearts fix)m each other. You have for 
months used the utmost of your power to lure 
Agnese into the snare into which she has at last 
fallen; you have done your utmost to reduce 
her to that level from which you Jcnew the heir 
to your proud earldom would not raise her ; and 
you have done this under the influence of a 
paltry pride, of a demoniac desire of vengeance 
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against a woman who had mortified you. These 
were your motives/' 

" Devil ! •' said Lord Arlington ; ** did not 
you assist me ? ** 

^' I did, I did ; but from a nobler motive than 
the one by which your base nature was insti* 
gated/' replied Lady Orville ; ** from a motive 
of revenge against the perfidy of the basest crea* 
ture that ever bore the name of man. That 
Agnese ; that woman whom you have thrown 
into the arms of a libertine; who is at this mo- 
ment perhaps struggling in the grasp of some 
villanous companion of your own; or is shrink'* 
ing from herself and from the world in agony, 
at the perpetration of the deed by which she is 
ruined and her fame blasted for ever ; is — ^your 
daughter!" 

« My daughter ! " 

^< Yes, Lord Arlington, your daughter. Oh, 
that I had the voice of Heaven to thunder it in 
your ear ! Your daughter ; the child of that 
Agnese whom you betrayed under the title of 
wife, when you had no longer that title to be* 
stow ; the child of the only woman whom your 
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vacillating nature ever permitted you to love 
truly ; the child of that woman for whom I, with 
a hundred others, was deserted. And where is 
she now ? — this child of guilt— weeping for the 
infamy into which she has been plunged by the 
act of her own father." 

<* Woman, it is false ! It must be fi|lse ! That 
child is dead.'* 

'^ She b living) and will live to curse you. 
Think not to shield your heart from its agony 
by the idea of the falsehood of my assertions. 
I have proof upon proof. I have known it for 
months, and 1 have urged on your actions that 
I might enjoy the moment of my vengeance." 

^« Devil! demon!" exclaimed Lord Arling- 
ton. '< But it cannot be. 'Tis.all a lie; a black 
invention of a blacker mind. La Tour, La Tour, 
my carriage immediately ! " and he broke the 
bell-rope in his agitation and haste to procure 
bis carriage ; and he again repeated, <^ I '11 not 
believe it." 

At tills moment a carriage was heard to drive 
furiously up to the door; and in another 
instant La Tour burst into the library, followed 
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by Atkins, the confidential servant of Lord Ar- 
lington's friend Villars. 

Arlington started, and turned paler than before 
at the appearance of this man ; who, breathless 
with his haste, and forgetting all ceremony in 
the importance of his mission, rushed to Lord 
Arlington, and giving him a letter, said ^^ Read, 
my Lord, read !" 

Arlington dashed open the letter, and to his 
horror, read these words : — 

" Arlington, I have discovered all ; Agnese is 
your daughter; I have the fullest proof of the 
fact : and without daring to wait to tell you more, 
lest the intelligence should be too late, I have 
ordered Atkins to travel night and day till he 
arrives in Audley Square. God grant he may 
reach you in time, and save you from the com- 
pletion of a crime, blacker than all that has 
gone before. 

F. ViLLARS.'* 

By tliis time La Tour had hurried Atkins out 
of the room, unwilling to expose to him the 

n5 
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scene which he knew too well was passing be- 
tween Lady Orville and his master. 

Lord Arlington was at first stupefied by this 
confirmation of the Countess's intelligence. He 
repeated, almost in a state of insensibility, 
" Why, the woman speaks truth — this con- 
firms it ! " Then rising from this unnatural calm- 
ness into the excess of agitation and passion, he 
exclaimed, " I may yet be in time ! Orville 
cannot yet have accomplished his purpose!'' 
and dashing the Countess aside, (who at the 
name of Orville had approached him), with a 
violence that threw her on the sopha, he rushed 
from the library through the ante-room and 
hall, and leaping into the chaise which had 
brought' Villar's servant express, he ordered the 
post-boys to lash their jaded steeds in the direc- 
tion of the cottage, and promised them immense 
rewards, if they would but arrive in time. 

Lady Orville, to whom this was the first in- 
timation that her son was the friend for whom 
Lord Orville had acted the part of Pandar, in 
an instant saw how much more of crime and 
guilt hung upon the circumstances than she had 
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at first apprehended. Horror and remorse 
seemed suddenly to have taken possession of her 
mind ; and clasping her hands in agony, and 
exclaiming, "Orville — did he say Orville?" she 
sprung into her carriage, and being well ac- 
quainted with the place in which the crime was 
intended to be consummated, she directed her 
coachman to follow the chaise with the utmost 
speed of his horses. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RETRIBUTION. 



The hour of reUbiution U at hand. 

South BY. 



It may be the fashion, and it may be philo- 
sophy, to laugh at and ridicule the idea of pre- 
sentiment ; yet, who is there that has not, in the 
course of life, felt that sinking of the spirit, that 
indefinite apprehension of something that is going 
to happen, which almost arrives at a prescience 
of evil, and seems to warn us of its approach. 

It was with a feeling, something akin to this, 
that Agnese parted from Mrs. Wheeler for the 
night, and retired to the apartment prepared for 
her. The commencement of the day had been 
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passed by Agnese in the full enjoyment of the 
quiet and retirement which her late anxious and 
public life had rendered doubly pleasing to her; 
but even during the morning, she had been half 
alarmed as well as surprised at the freedom of 
Mrs. Wheeler's conversation. They were joined 
at an early dinner by Lord Orville and two or 
three more guests, both male and female, whose 
manners were anything but pleasing to or con- 
sonant with Agnese's ideas of propriety. She 
could not but observe, too, that every oppor- 
tunity was sought to leave her alone with Lord 
Orville, who, contrary to all his former practice, 
almost persecuted her with his attentions, and 
finished by an open declaration of his passion, 
couched in terms that were calculated to offend 
women of a much less sense of delicacy and female 
decorum than Agnese possessed. Surprised and. 
offended, she succeeded in checking his pre- 
sumption, and could attribute his conduct to 
nothing but tlie influence of wine. From this 
moment she kept constantly close to Mrs. 
Wheeler ; but it soon became evident . that 
Lord Orville was encouraged by her in his 
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pursuit, and that she attributed Agnese^s con- 
duct to ridiculous and unnecessary fastidious 
ness, if not to affectation. 

Fatigued and disgusted, nay, almost alarmed 
at conduct in every respect so new, both on the 
part of Lord Orville and her hostess, Agnese 
rejoiced when the party broke up, and half 
displeased, she soon retired to her own apart- 
ment, determineci to return home as early in 
the morning as she possibly could. 

Mrs. Wheeler conducted her to the apart- 
ments prepared for her, and ridiculing the 
anger she expressed at the freedoms of Lord 
OrviUe, bade her good night, leaving Agnese far 
fSrom being pleased at her conduct, and oppressed 
by a lowness of spirits for which she could not 
account A presentiment of evil lingered in 
her mind, and prevented her from immediately 
seeking her bed: she dreaded she knew not 
what, and almost smiled at her own fears when 
she found herself unconsciously examining the 
fastenings of the door and windows of her apart- 
ment These she secured, but still felt restless 
and uneasy ; and two or three times, as she sat 
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down to undress^ did she fancy that she heard 
noises near her. Sometimes her ears seemed 
to catch the sound of suppressed breathing ; at 
others, the creaking of the wainscot alarmed 
her, till, although ashamed of her own fears, and 
convinced they were chimerical, she could not 
help wishing most ardently for the morning; 
and was two or three times on the point of 
ringing the bell, to request that one of the 
female servants might be allowed to remain 
with her for the night It was in vain that she 
tried to argue herself out of these fears; they 
increased upon her, in spite of all her reason, 
until she was in a state of serious agitation, at 
which she was both alarmed and ashamed. The 
quietness of the night was now also broken in 
upon by the rising wind and by the rain, which 
began to patter violently against the windows, 
while one or two distant peals of thunder gave 
indication of a commg storm. Oppressed and 
uneasy, Agnese at length became too much 
alarmed to think of going to bed ; and stirring 
the firj^ in her dressing-room, she determined to 
sit by'it till daylight. She had scarcely taken 
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her seat with this determination, when she was 
again alarmed by the sound of hard breathing-^ 
she was now no longer deceived; the sound 
grew louder and more distinct, and was im-» 
mediately succeeded by a rustling noise that 
proceeded from an inner door of her apartment, 
which she had examined and found fastened on 
the other side. At this moment the key turned 
in the lock of this door; Agnes started up, 
and waiting the event with breathless and 
anxious suspense, almost screamed with terror 
when she saw the door slowly open, and Lord 
Orville enter. His step was unsteady and his 
countenance flushed; for Lord Orville, villain 
as he was, had been obliged to have recourse to 
stimulus to inspire him with sufficient courage 
for the infamous deed he had determined upon. 
His eye, to Agnese's apprehension, glared with 
an unnatural brightness, and his whole frame 
and appearance betrayed the influence of un-* 
controllable passion. As he approached, she 
rushed to the side of the fire-place to seize the 
bell, and again screamed with agony when she 
discovered that it had been rolled up and placed 
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out of her reach. Lord Orville laughed at her 
impotent attempt, and seizing her hands as she 
would have retreated to the faither extremity of 
her apartment, poured into her ears the decla^ 
ration of his passion ; told the length of time 
he had smothered it in his own breast; detailed to 
her all the pains he had taken to get her into 
his power; and intreated her to return his love 
by some appearance of kindness. 

Sickening with disgust at language to which 
she was unaccustomed, and almost fainting from 
apprehension, Agnese yet felt the necessity for 
her presence of mind, and tried to argue and 
intreat him into calmness, while she receded^ 
with her hands still in his, towards the entrance 
to the room; when suddenly releasing herself 
from his grasp, she seized hold of the lock and 
by a sudden effort, attempted to open it — but 
shrunk back with agony on finding that it was 
fastened on the other side. It now scarcely 
needed the subsequent boast of Lord Orville to 
convince her that Mrs. Wheeler was in the plot 
gainst her, and that she was completely in 
the power of an unprincipled villain, who ex* 
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pressed both by his words and in his actions, 
a determination to make the worst use of it, and 
that she should not escape him. The violence 
of his passions, acted upon by the wine he had 
drunk, indeed, left him no longer master of his 
own actions, and he seemed inclined to proceed 
to immediate extremities. It was in vain that 
she implored him as a man of honour, as he 
valued the honour of those dear to him, to 
desist ; she spoke to a heart of stone : her 
appeal was made to one who had no feeling 
but for himself, no sense but that of his own 
gratification. The storm without, which now 
seemed to rage with increased violence, scarcely 
exceeded the tumult of those passions by which 
Lord Orville was agitated; his vehement in* 
treaties were becoming threats ; his oaths were 
those of impatience as well as love;Nhe was one 
moment on his knees in passionate intreaty, and 
the next had seized her in his arms, threatening 
the utmost extremity of violence— when one of 
these gusts of passion was interrupted by a 
sudden and violent ringing of bells. This was 
immediately succeeded by the opening and 
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fibutting of doors, and by a bustle wbich was 
beard even above the storm. Lord Orville, 
however, well convinced that none of Mrs. 
Wheeler's household would venture near the 
apartment of Agnese, again seized her in his 
arms, when the door of the dressing-room was 
suddenly burst open, and Lord Arlington 
rushed into the apartment, breathless with 
anxiety, impaUence> and horror. 

With a momentary renewal of his former 
strength^ he dashed Orville aside, as he exclaim- 
ed " Orville, villain, desist ! " He could articulate 

no more. Orville, surprised at the sudden and 

« 

unexpected appearance of Arlington, had ahnost 
relinquished his hold of Agnese; but roused by 
the blow and stung to madness at the idea of 
losing the fruit of his villany, he by one effort 
again released Agnese from the convulsive grasp 
of Arlington, to whom she dung for protection, 
and would most likely have felled her deliver^ 
to the ground, had he not been prevented by the 
sudden discharge of one of the pistols with which 
Lord Arlington had armed himself, and tlie con- 
tents of which lodged in his breast. Orville's 
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hand relaxed its hold; his eye swam in dizzw 
ness; he reeled backwards, and exclaiming, 
*^ Arlington, madman, you have murdered me ! " 
sunk on a seat that was near him. 

Agnese, unconscious of eveiy thing but her 
escape, still clung to Arlington; all her former 
dislike of him subsiding in comparison with the 
tetror she had felt at the attack of Lord 
Orville, and at the joy she experienced at her 
unexpected delivery. At this moment Lady 
Orville entered, followed by Mrs. Wheeler; 
she had heard the report of the pistol as she 
entered the house, and seeing the state of 
Lord Orville, who appeared to be dying, and 
the weapon lying upon the floor, she rushed 
to his assistance* Lord Orville looked on her 
for a moment, and fainted from loss of blood ; 
Mrs. Wheeler despatched servants for medical 
aid, and immediately applied herself to staunch 
the blood, while Lady Orville exclaimed, 

" Oh, Orville ! my son, my son ! look up ! — ^it is 
your mother calls." Then suddenly addressing 
Arlington, and in her agony losing all sense of 
shame, all recollections of prudence, she said. 
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" Look here ; behold another victim of your li- 
centious passions ! Arlington, you are the mur- 
derer of your own son I" 

Arlington looked bewildered. « Yes, Arling- 
ton, it is true; there," pointing to Agnese, "is 
the oiEspring of the innocent Agne5, your 
murdered wife : here lies the offspring of our 
mutual guilt, weltering in his blood, the victim 
of a father's crimes ! " 

Arlington's accusing conscience told him that 
this might be too true, and shuddering at the 
precipice of crime on which his own villany 
had placed his children, as well as shrinking 
from the spirit he had roused in the Countess, he 
took advantage of her attention to Orville, who 
began to give some signs of life, to bear Agnese 
from the scene of horror ; and placing her in the 
carriage, immediately ordered it to Lady Emily 
Hartley's, to whose care he determined to con- 
fide his child. Quite unconscious, iix his agi- 
tation, of the impropriety of raising the Hartley 
family at such an hoijir, he drove directly to the 
door, feeling that his strength was becoming so^ 
much exhausted, that if the remainder of his^ 
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task were not performed immediately it m^t 
not be performed at all ; for be was sensible 
that his late agitation had been too much for his 
enfeebled frame, and be had the greatest di£S- 
culty to continue the exertion and eneigy of 
his mind long enough to readi Hartley-house. 

Raising the servants, he entreated an inter' 
view with Lady Emily. It was granted as fast 
as she could make herself ready to receive him 
in her dressing-room, and he had scarcely con- 
fided to her the discovery he had so lately and 
so providentially made, and seen his child 
clasped in the maternal embrace of her motherV 
earliest friend, before, overcome by the exertioo 
he bad undergone, the blood rushed to his heady 
and Arlington fell in a fit upon the ikx>r. 

Medical assistance was of course instantly 
procured; but though immediate death was 
prevented. Lord Arlington only recovered the 
few days that remained to him of life, to be the 
victim of mental aliaiation. Scenes of horror 
seemed perpetually present to his imagination ; 
he groaned with internal agony, <x started whh 
apprehension at some terrific vision. In die Itrn^ 
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guage he uttered that could be understood, prayers 
were mingled with curses, blasphemy with his 
calls for mercy. He cried perpetually for water 
— ice — ice— cold water, to quench the fire in his 
heart and brain ; and no one approached him 
whom he did not accuse of heaping burning coals 
upon his head. When exhaustion prevented his 
crying aloud, the internal workings of his agony 
could be discovered by the restless eye, or the 
fixed look of horror with which he appeared to 
gaze upon some dreaded object; and during 
the remaining period of existence his eyes never 
closed till they were closed for ever, on the 
third day afler th^ attack, when he yielded to 
the power of death amidst appalling shrieks of 
agony, in which he cried " Save me^ save me— 
he comes — Death — hell — I taill not die ! I taill 
not die!" and he expired with these words 
upon his lips. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A SUMMARY. 



Man, Bat what will jou do with all your dram* pars. 
Author. Ohfkill tome — murrj nthera— a itroke of the pen does 
t\, and they are ofF in a twinkling. 

RlHftARSAL, 



As the summing up of the evidence by the 
judge is generally the most tedious part of the 
trial, since there are no new facts to be elicited, 
and the auditors have no novelty to interest 
them ; so is the last chapter of a novel generally 
the most uninteresting, since the reader has 
already anticipated its contents. 

The story of Lord Arlington and Lady Or- 
ville, together with the scene at Mrs. Wheeler's, 
were obliged (o be made public by the legal 
inquiries which were the necessary result of 
Lord Orville's death ; and the Countess was, of 
course, shut out for ever from society, and visited 
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by the contempt and scorn of that world for 
whose good opinion she had sacrificed so much. 
In her retirement she had not one pleasant 
recollection to look back upon ; and deserted by 
her only remaining daughter, who could not of 
course suffer the contaminating intercourse of 
such a mother, she lingered out the remainder of 
her days in bitterness with her divorcee friend on 
the Continent. 

For Langley, of whom we have lost sight 
since he has been buried in the voluminous pro- 
ceedings of his suit in Chancerv, fortune had 
yet some good in store, which came just in time 
to prevent the total ruin of his hopes. An 
old legal friend of the Admiral arrived ' from 
India, having an executed copy of a will made 
in favour of his sister and her child, Langley's 
wife, which, being his last will, of course put an 
end to the Chancery proceedings, and Langley 
in possession of his wife's fortune; arid, to use a 
vulgar proverb, as " it never rains but it pours," 
just at this time he received a characteristic 
epistle from Harry Vaux, informing him, that 
in searching through the books of his parish for 

VOL. III. o 
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some legal purpose, he had dkoom^ the regis* 
ter of a marriage between Charles Langley and 
Susannah MayblocMn in the year IR...; and 
upon inquiry found one of the witnessesi living 
in the person of an old nurse» who^ though long 
bed-ridden, had not yet lost the use of her fieicul- 
ties, and fnxn whose evi4ence Harry*— we b^ 
his pardon — ^the Rev. Mr. Vaux, had no doubt 
but that the register alluded to Langky's 
father and mother, and was doubtless the record 
of that secret marriage of which Langley had 
heard, but which he could never prove. A very 
little inquiry set this matter beyond a doubt ; 
and being now the acknowledged heir-at-law to 
his late father, the usurer was applied to, to 
disgorge his ill-gotten wealth in favour of the 
rightful possessor ; old Langley, hugging Ymoi-* 
self in the power of possession, set the appli* 
cants at defiance, and entrenched himself behind 
all the quibbles of the law. A really respect- 
able solicitor, however, can always annihilate 
the projects of those pettifoggers who live merely 
by the quibbles of their profession,* and the old 
gentleman was soon glad to capitulate on amdi^ 
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tioh (Of retaining some portion of the monfey he 
had amassed. In the invesligbtioa of the papers 
connected ivith his trafisactions, ^e&ough was dis- 
covered to set aside at least one half of the 
annuities, and to releasse a great p<!Ni'tion of the 
securities which had been granted him by the 
imprud^ice and foUy of Lascelles ; who by 
these means recovered siidi a portion of his 
fortmie as to enable him again to return to his 
country, to arrange his bets satisfactorily, and 
to retire to ohe of his fiEuhily seatis, with the 
prospect of becoming a more respectable, though 
not so rich a man as formerly. 

The result of the discovery of the birth of 
Agdese may be easily imaged by those who 
have a just conc^tioa of the characters of Lady 
Emily and her husband, how become Lord and 
Lady Arli^igton. Ck>uld Lady EmQy have had her 
choice of a wifb for her son, it would have been 
the child of the beloved fiiend of her youths 
whooe (ate slie had so long regretted. That 
Agnese was the daughter of this fritod, was 
folly proved by the evidence sent over by Vil- 
lars, and by that likeness which Lady Emily 
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could trace in eveiy feature to those of her 
mother ; and had fortune been wanted to render 
such a marriage more desirable, the same evi- 
dence that proved her birth, also proved her 
title to considerable wealth under the will of the 
person to whom Agnese had been confided by 
her mother; a will that had hitherto been 
concealed by the cupidity of a confidential ser- 
vant, who was with this gentleman when he 
expired ; and who, tempted by the value of his 
personal effects, and the property of which his 
master was possessed on the Continent, had 
placed Agnese with the Bononis, instead of 
bringing her to England, according to the dying 
commands of his master. For twenty years this 
man had enjoyed his ill-gotten wealth, together 
with such portions of the property from England 
as could be obtained by means of orders forged 
in his master's name, till overtaken by a severe 
illness in some Italian village, and finding him- 
self dying, he confided the story of his villany to 
an Englishman who was staying at the same 
alberga. This Englishman was Villars, who, as 
we have seen, lost no time in communicating 
the intelligence to his friend. 
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Hartley and Agnese were now, therefore^ left 
to the Aill indulgence of their mutual a(Hsction, 
and found a double pleasure in its gratification^ 
from the recollection of their conduct when they 
deemed their passion to be hc^eless, and from 
the approbation that this conduct had elicited 
from Hartley's parents^ and the esteem t^hich it 
had won from them for Agnese^, even before 
they knew to how much of their love she was 
entitled by her birth. 

It was therefore determined that, as soon as 
a sufficient time should have elapsed after the 
death of Lord Arlington, the same day should 
secure the happiness of Hartley and Agnese, 
and of Forrester and Emily. 

Whether that time was impatiently waited for 
by the lovers, or whether the pleasures of an- 
ticipation lengthened or shortened this period 
to their imaginations, we leave the reader to 
determine. The period at length arrived, and 
Agnese received the iwws of Hartley at the 
altar, his father acting as hers, in the marriage 
ceremony. Forrester, on die same day, received 
the hand of Emily Hartley ; and blest with the 
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Full consent of her parents, we leave them to 
the only true enjoyment of love — ^that which is 
derived from wedded happiness. 

Hartley found all the bliss he had anticipated, 
and the virtues of Agnese now enabled him to 
distinguish the vast difference between that love 
which is based on esteem, and that passion 
" which will force the gaudier rose into the 
wreath whose thorns offend us when its leaves 
are dropped." 
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CONCLUSION. 



Thus ends this strange eventful histofy. 

8HAK8PEARB* 



Our Oxonian was at length happy: blest 
in an union with a woman he loved — and that 
union fully approved by his parents — ^life orice 
more appeared to his anticipations as it had done 
at his entrance into life. Everything with re- 
gard to the future was unclouded ; and our heroy 
as he pressed his wife to his bosom, gazed upon 
her beauty, and acknowledged her goodness, 
again wrote to his friend Strictland that the 
" world was a beautiful world," Their honey- 
moon, which was passed in the i*etiremen|; of one 
of the Arlington estates, where Agnese made 
herself acquainted with her new tenants, and 
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learned from her husband bow to make herself 
beloved by them, was succeeded by a tour, in 
which it was intended to visit all the different es- 
tates of which Hartley would now, one day or 
other, become the master. It was in the prose- 
cution of this tour, that the new married couple 

arrived at a small inn m the village of in 

Dorsetshire. The beauty of the place induced 
the determination to dine and to pass the night 
there. After dinner, Agnese had retired to pre- 
pare for an evening walk, and Hartley was sit- 
ting in the fun enjoyment of his happiness, gazing 
cm the lovely and quiet scene that lay spread in 
ail its landscape beauties before the window of 
his apartment, when he was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a lovely child, who passed the win- 
dow with its little frock loaded with flowers. 
The child's dress was black, and this sombre 
appard formed such a contrast to the ro^ cheeks 
of the chUd, and the gaiety of the flowers which 
it WHS carrying, that Hartley's curiosity Was ex- 
cited ; )uid going to the window, which opened 
to tlie ground, he celled the child to him. As 
it spjunMiched, he was strudc by the a}^)earanoe 
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of melancholy of which there were evident traces 
in its infant countenance. 

" What are you going to do with your flowers, 
my pretty fellow?" asked Hartley. 

^^ To carry them to mamma," lisped the child. 
^< Mamma loves flowers, and little Frank loves 
mamma ! " 

- ^^ And where is your mamma ? " again asked 
•Hartley. 

" There !" said the infant, pointing to the bu- 
rial place of the village-church, which raised its 
humble spire at a little distance from the inn ; 
** in the churchyard — there — they have hid mam- 
ma!" and a flood of tears poured down the 
-child's cheeks. 

•Unaccountably interested in grief which 
seemed beyond the years of the infant by whom 
it was exhibited, Hartley asked if the child would 
shew his ^^ mamma's grave. " Delighted at the 
interest taken in its feelings, the child replied, 
" Oh, yes !" and led the way through the gar- 
den of the inn, from which a wicket led at once 
into the churchyard. 

It was an edifice of grey stone, with a square 
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end, dignified with the name of tower, in 
which was hung the only bell Aat proclaimed all 
the simple annak of the place, fay sounding for 
christenings, marriages, and funerals — that called 
die lonely inhabitants e! the village to their de- 
votions, and tc41ed ovar their remains as they 
were borne to their long and last home. The 
waIIs of the chui«h were i^pread over with ivy — 
yet there was a cheerful quiet-look about the 
places that gave it rather the appearance of a 
resting-place than a cbamel4iouse; and at this 
instant the glaring beams of the setting sun 
shone brightly on the windows, and threw a 
crimson tint even upon the cold grey stone and 
green ivy of the church. One spot alone was 
in deep shttdow, and this was a nook fiinaed*by 
one of "die angles of the dim*di> in which rosea 
yew-tree, whose fbliage was almost bbck^ m 
comparison with the ne^bouring ivy which 
lose arotmd it, and the turf which thread its 
green and daisied carpet beneath it. 

To this dark spot the ohiid cKreoted his foot* 
stepsy and stopping under the yew-^ee^ pointed 
to the only white stone which rose in the pre- 
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dncts of its shade. It was but a rude attempt 
to perpetuate the memory of the dead. Hart«>^ 
ley cast his eyes upon the humble monument, 
and started as he read the words 



CABOLIME .0ORMXR« 



He gazed for a few moments on the inscrip- 
tion ; a doud of mingled sensations and recol- 
lections of shame and repentance came over his 
mind — ^he burst into tears, and clasping the 
child to his bosom, gave way to the bitterness 
of his feelings, rendered more intense by the 
contrast of his present situation with the pre- 
mature fate of Caroline. 

By a little inquiry. Hartley discovered that 
an aged auni of Caroline's had resided in the 
vilh^;e, and had some few years since received 
a widowed niece into her protection, who be* 
came beloved and respected by everybody for 
her exemplary conduct, and pitied for the grief 
with which she mourned her husband, and to 
which she at length fell an early victim. 
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In the full possession of his riches, and in the. 
full enjo3rment of happiness, the fate of Caroline 
dashed Hartley's cup of joy with bitterness ; 
and many were the pangs, which his repentance 
for this early error inflicted during his future 
life ; in which, however, he attempted to atone 
in kindness to the child for the wrongs of the 
mother. 



THE END. 
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